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STRENGTH 


FOR LONG SPAN “ONSTRUCT,, 
N 


The time-tested high strength of Copperweld has made 
it a favorite in the telephone field. Copperweld is easy 
to handle; splices and insulator ties are quickly and 
simply made. And Copperweld’s strength—because it 
has all the rust-resisting life of copper-——is permanent. 


LIGHT WEIGHT a7 SMALL DIAMET, 


Copperweld’s light weight and small diameter are added 
safety features. Lighter weight reduces strain on poles 
and fittings; small diameter reduces ice loading and 
presents a smaller cross section to the wind. 


\GH CONDUCTIViTy | 
VOICET i 
gtTTER RANSMiss,, | 


Copperweld’s thick copper exterior — permanently 
molten welded to a tough steel core—provides perma- 
nently better conductivity and permanently better voice 
transmission. Copperweld offers twice the conductivity 
of BB iron wire. 


ewe Cut Renting LIFE OF Soup od 


— plus permanent low resistance, joints and connections 
All telephone line wires have known strength and voice 
transmission characteristics when they are new. But as 
rust goes to work on iron or steel, the strength goes down 
and the decibel loss goes up. All Copperweld wire is 
guaranteed to have the rust-resisting life of solid copper. 
Copperweld wire stays new. Its better voice 
transmission and greater safety are permanent 
characteristics. 
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LET'S HAVE THE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
puUT TWO OF THOSE 
BEAUTIFUL HANDSETS 
IN OUR NEW HOME 


WONDERFUL! I'VE ALWAYS 
WANTED AN EXTENSION 
AND OUR WALLS WON'T 
BE SPOILED BY A BELL 
BOX EITHER 






" The No. 1212 Handset 
$A SALES BUILDER 


e Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset makes the telephone 
ore than an instrument of utility. Its beauty establishes it as 
desirable article of home furnishing. And small wonder, for 
e graceful lines of the instrument are pleasing to the most 
stidious eye. 

if-contained, the No. 1212 Handset eliminates the bell box 
i the resulting annoyance of defaced walls. It lessens sales 
istance in obtaining new subscribers and is a powerful stim- 
ant in selling extension service. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


om a transmission and reception standpoint, the Stromberg- 
arlson No. 1212 Handset leads the field. The special Strom- 
tg-Carlson Transmitter and Receiver permit a clarity of 
culation that is unduplicated. 


ier a test sample of the Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset. 
ut will see why it is building business for so many operating 
bmpanies. 


TROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. \ 
ctory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


anch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto ~ . , - 


| MERE rte ee 


Strombers- Carlson 
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43 YEARS | 
OF LEADERSHIP!!| 


The continual growth of the 
Kellogg Company on a — 
permanent foundation is the result 
of a carefully planned policy which 
protects its customer's investments. 


in Kellogg products with guarantees | 


backed by the _ time-honored 


reputation and great resources of 


the Company. 
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Through these doors pass tele- 


SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY. CHICAGO phone men from every part of 
the United States. This beautiful, 


to all Independents to visit this 
modern telephone manufactur- 
ing plant. 
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Nationals Nicopress 
SLEEVES AND TOOLS 


There's no guessing when you make splices 
the Nicopress way—for every line joint made 
with Nicopress sleeves and tools will . . . (1) equal 
or exceed the rated breaking strength of the 
conductors; (2) be tight as a weld: conductor 
will not pull out; (3) have high conductivity; (4) 
be easily made either in the air or on the ground. 
For improved efficiency all along the line— 
adopt the Nicopress method. 


INSULATORS 


Hemingray Glass Insulators pass every test— 


tough to withstand rough handling—impervious 
to moisture—do not age or deteriorate—high 
mechanical and sustained dielectric strength— 
unaffected by sudden temperature changes. 
Made of improved, flawless glass they are hom- 
ogeneous in character and stand up under heat, 
cold, storms and age. Write us about your 
insulator requirements. 


KNOBS AND SCREW EYES 


Porcelain Products, Inc., makes Knobs, Tubes, 
insulated Screw Eyes, etc., of the best hard, 
vitrified porcelain with dimensions that amply 
comply with all code requirements. Nail Knobs, 
too, are made of the same material as the high 
tension insulators—a far higher qrade of mate- 
rial than is ever called for in a knob specification. 
They save your linesman's time and your 
company's money. 





Kester 


ROSIN SOLDER at : 
Solder-Protected joints eliminate high resist- a / Ai, ee { 


ance points and intermittent open and closed 


circuits. To eliminate trouble, every joint should ON mea j 
be soldered with Kester Solder. For years Kester ) - TE LE » Ik 1 f \ | 
Plastic Rosin-Filled Solder has been known as the he Ms 

most satisfactory product of its kind. To save cinta i 
time and money, and improve transmission, 


solder with Kester. Kester solder is available on ee al 


HELLOGG SWITCHBOAL» 
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Euerstich : | 
ANCHORS 


Made of Certified Malleable lron—the tough- 
est, strongest material for anchor purposes. Cer- 
tified Malleable Iron is superior in rust resistant 
qualities, assuring long service without deteriora- 
tion. The extra "holding power" of Eversticks 
has been proven in heavy winds, floods, snow and 
sleet. Accepted and adopted by large anchor 
users everywhere. 





Porter 


STRAND CUTTERS 


—for construction or repairs. They cut 16,000 
and 25,000 lb. stranded guy-wires and all types 
of cable—and cut cleanly, leaving no ragged 
edges or uncut strands. Just one of a complete 
line of durable, heavy duty Porter Cutters for 


cutting wire, cable, bolts, rods. There is a Porter 
Cutter exactly suited to every telephone com- 
pany job. Write for catalog covering all cutting 
requirements. 


Coffing “Safety-Pull” 
RATCHET LEVER HOISTS 


—meet every pulling requirement. For pulling 
guy wires, messengers, underground cables, pull- 
ing up poles, etc., Coffing "Safety-Pull’ hoists 
are standard equipment with 86°, of the power, 
light and telephone companies. They have dem- 
onstrated their reliability and have proved them- 
selves to be the lightest, most powerful and most 
economical hoists on the market. Capacities 34 
to 15 tons. Weights from 14 to 150 lbs. 





Cone 
TYPE T CABLE RACKS 


COPE Galvanized Cable Racks are strong, light 
and rugged. The Uprights may be procured 


e v 
| either cut to your own specified length, or in full 
fs (| uf 10 ft. lengths for cutting on the job, thereby 


minimizing waste. The hooks are of certified 


Malleable Iron with a special heat treatment, so 
LOT that all the desirable characteristics of the Malle- 


able Iron are fully preserved after heavy hot-dip 
| IND 5 U p P LY 
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galvanizing. 
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DH ! kee gives you 


Flote in Steel-Glass 
BATTERIES 


Philco’s exclusive Floté in Steel-Glass 
design and construction eliminate low 
cells—giving longer life and lower mainte- 
nance. Superior performance — proved by 
years of service in leading telephone 
exchanges throughout the world. 


Let Our Engineers Help Solve Your Problems. Write 


PHILCO, Battery Division 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SURE, A) RINGERS 
m/e i] «NATIONAL CABLE 
yt it ; RINGS 
A For speed, security and economy in 
Cable hanging NATIONAL RINGS, 


— Regular and Extra Long —are 
unsurpassed. 


‘. 


Sew)! 


REGULAR 
National Rings are easily and quickly _ may 
installed.—They will not slide along wa Sy 


Ww 


exactly as placed, eliminating all 

necessity for reriding messenger and 
National Hot-Dip galvanizing of Rings as- ——~=—- Ee 
sures smooth surface and long life. ( / 


Qa) 


permitting pulling of cable from 
either direction. 


The Extra Long Rings assure big savings in 
time and material for with them additional 
cable can be hung on existing installations. 
All National Rings are packaged in “Handy 
Five Clusters’ eliminating the tangling of 
rings, saving time and temper. Standardize 
on National Rings. Send today for Price 
List R-34. 
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EXTRA LONG 





THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FREQUENCY 


MODULATION 


By ARTHUR_L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


THIS DISCUSSION of the fundamentals of frequency modu- 


lation and of the comparison of this method with the system 


of amplitude modulation now in use in radio broadcasting 


should interest telephone people 


ESS THAN 20 years ago the 
radio-broadcasting industry 


was just becoming a commer- 


cial reality. Only a few stations 
were on the air, and but few homes 
were equipped to receive their pro- 
grams. There is no need to recount 
the developments in the intervening 
years to bring about the present 
high perfection of this important 
service. 

One of our leading national pub- 
lications (Fortune) in its October, 
1939, issue, points out that the 40,- 
000,000 radio receivers and $75,000,- 
000 worth of broadcast transmitting 
equipment used at present may be 
rendered obsolete by frequency mod- 
ulation. Assuming that this is true, 
just why is this system of frequency 
modulation to displace our present 
system of amplitude modulation 
which has served so well? 

It is the purpose of this article to 
consider these and other similar 
questions. The fundamentals of fre- 
quency modulation will be presented, 
and this method will be compared 
with the system of amplitude modu- 
lation now in vogue. 

A logical question is this: Why 
should frequency modulation interest 
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telephone people; is it not completely 
a radio problem? An _ incomplete 
answer to this question (because all 
the aspects of this subject are by no 
means clear at present) is as fol- 
lows: 

In all probability, this new system 
of frequency modulation eventually 
is destined to become commonplace, 
particularly in large population 
centers; thus, telephone people, as 
members of the communication fra- 
ternity, will be expected to be in- 
formed on this subject. Also, the 
telephone industry provides the con- 
necting circuits for national net- 
works, and for local radio program 
facilities as well. This is an 


FRONT COVER 


Service on the first transcontinental 
telephone line was 
January 25, 1915. 
front cover this week shows the placing 


inaugurated on 
The view on the 


of wires on poles in the desert as taken 
from new motion picture of Bell System, 
“A Continent Is Bridged,’ which com- 
the 25th 
transcontinental telephony. 


memorates anniversary of 


important service, and anything 
affecting radio broadcasting will 
then be reflected into the telephone 
industry itself. 


Frequency Modulation and 
Telephone Systems 

There are several ways in which 
this influence may be experienced, 
one which is apparent being as fol- 
lows: From all that has been pub- 
lished in the technical literature, in 
news accounts, and has been shown 
in actual demonstrations, it seems 
conclusive that frequency modulation 
makes possible the noise-free recep- 
tion of high-quality programs to an 
extent not even approached by our 
present amplitude-modulated sys- 
tems. It appears that at last high- 
fidelity radio broadcasting and re- 
ceiving are practicable. 

If this is true, it may be ncessary 
to improve the telephone plant facil- 
ities used in broadcast networks. 
The users of these circuits for fre- 
quency-modulated stations may de- 
mand circuits substantially flat from 
50 to 12,000 cycles instead of 50 to 
8,000 cycles as provided by only the 
better grade circuit today. 


It is also reported that, although 
this method obviously has limiting 
disadvantages, one station finds that 
frequency modulated programs can 
be successfully transmitted to the 
remote broadcast station from the 
studios by direct radio beam paths 
rather than wire paths. 


it should be 
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Before proceeding, 



























































































made clear that the views of the 
alarmist are not widely held. Our 
present radio industry and its meth- 
od of amplitude modulation are well 
established. It is, nevertheless, an 
industry quick to accept improve- 
ments; and if frequency modulation 
proves to be as successful as is now 
indicated, its effect will surely be 
felt. 


Frequency vs. Amplitude 
Modulation 

As has been mentioned, amplitude 
modulation is the method commonly 
used today in radio transmitters 
(and in carrier telephone systems 
as well). In this system, the low- 
frequency voice signals are used to 
modulate a high-frequency carrier 
signal, and the intelligence in these 
low voice frequencies is translated 
or raised to the high-frequency side 
bands created on each side of the 
carrier frequency by the process of 
amplitude modulation (TELEPHONY, 
November 11, 1939). 


The presence of the upper and 
lower side bands and the carrier fre- 
quency all together in the output of 
the modulator causes the combined 
signal broadcast into space to rise 
and fall in accordance with the voice 
waves. Thus, the term amplitude 
modulation is applied. 

This term is somewhat misleading 
because, as was shown in the article 
just mentioned, the carrier compo- 
nent is itself constant in amplitude. 
It is the intelligence - bearing side 
bands, varying in accordance with 
the voice signal, which cause the sig- 
nal output of the modulator to rise 
and fall. In other words, the ampli- 
tude of the total output, and not the 
amplitude of the carrier-frequency 
component itself, rises and falls or 
is amplitude modulated. This is a 
fine distinction, perhaps, but an im- 
portant one nevertheless. 

And now will be considered what 
happens in frequency modulation. 
In this, the output of the modula- 
tion system—that is, the signal 
which is radiated into space from 
the antenna—is of constant ampli- 
tude but variable frequency. The 
amplitude does not change as in the 
conventional system of amplitude 
modulation. Instead, with frequency 
modulation, the modulating voice 
waves cause corresponding varia- 
tions in the frequency of the output 
signal which is broadcast into space. 

The two systems can be further 
compared on a numerical basis. Sup- 
pose that a pure, audible tone, vary- 
ing sinusoidally between positive and 
negative peak values at 1,000 cycles 
per second, were used to modulate a 
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(C) TRANSMITTED FREQ. 








Fig. |. Diagram showing 100 per cent amplitude modulation. 


carrier signal which varied sinu- 
soidally at a frequency of 1,000,000 
cycles per second. In the system of 
amplitude modulation, for complete 
modulation the amplitude of the out- 
put from the modulator would vary 
from twice the unmodulated output 
to zero, 1,000 times per second 
(TELEPHONY, November 11, 1939). 


Now in a system of frequency 
modulation, the amplitude of the 
modulated signal remains constant, 
but the frequency of the output sig- 
nal varies in accordance with the 
amplitude of the modulating voice 
frequency. For example,-when the 
modulating voice frequency reached 
the positive peak, the frequency of 
the modulator output might be (ad- 
justed for) 1,075,000 cycles, and for 
the negative peak the corresponding 
value would be 925,000 cycles. 

In other words, for complete modu- 
lation with a 1,000-cycle tone repre- 
senting the voice, the output would 


(for the adjustments assumed) vary 
between 1,075,000. cycles and 925,000 
cycles at the rate of 1,000 cycles per 
second. 


Graphical Representation 
These relations are shown graphi- 
cally in Figs. 1 and 2 which repre- 
sent the relations in amplitude and 
frequency modulation, for complete 
modulation of the waves. For com- 
parison, two modulating frequencies 
are taken in each instance. Thus in 
Fig. 1 (A), representing amplitude 
modulation, is shown two modulating 
waves, one of 1,000 cycles and the 
other of 2,000 cycles; these repre- 
sent the voice. In Fig. 1 (B) is 
shown the shape of the modulated 
wave which exists in the output; 

note that it varies in amplitude. 


This modulated wave is often 
merely thought of as more or less 
carrier flowing. Actually, however, 
as a previous article (TELEPHONY, 
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Fig. 2. 


This illustration shows the 


November 11, 1939) has shown, an 
amplitude-modulated wave such as 
Fig. 1(B) really consists of a car- 
rier - frequency component and two 
side bands. 

Assuming a modulating frequency 
of 1,000 cycles, and a carrier fre- 
quency of 1,000,000 cycles, the upper 
side band will be a constant frequency 
of 1,001,000 cycles, and the lower side 
band will be a constant frequency of 
399,000 cycles. For a modulating 
frequency of 2,000 cycles, the upper 
and lower side bands will be con- 
stant frequencies of 1,002,000 cycles 
and 998,000 cycles respectively. The 
width of these bands is indicated in 
Fig. 1 (C). 

Of course, if the modulating sig- 
nal were the voice, varying between 
100 and 5,000 cycles, the side bands 
would contain the voice variations, 
and the frequency limits would be 
1,005,000 and 995,000 cycles. 

Similar now be 


relations will 
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100 per cent frequency modulation. 


studied for a frequency-modulated 
system. In Fig. 2(A) are shown 
two modulating waves of 1,000 and 
2,000 cycles, respectively, represent- 
ing the voice. The frequency-modu- 
lated wave is shown in Fig. 2(B); 
note in particular that the frequency 
changes periodically in response to 
the amplitude of the modulating sig- 
nal, but that the amplitude remains 
constant. 


As has been repeatedly stressed, 
side bands (that is, new frequencies) 
are created by amplitude modulation. 
Similarly, it is found that side bands 
are created in frequency modulation; 
in fact, even more so than in the 
other system. 


This will be considered later. Suf- 
fice it to say that because of these 
created side bands, a typical fre- 
quency - modulated wave might oc- 
cupy a band of frequencies extend- 
ing many thousands of cycles on each 
side of the carrier. In Fig. 2(C), 


adjustments are arbitrarily assumed 
which give upper and lower fre- 
quency limits of 1,075,000 and 925,- 
000 cycles to agree with a preceding 
paragraph. 


Side Bands in Frequency 
Modulation 

As is now generally understood, 
two side bands are created in am- 
plitude-modulated waves. The ex- 
istence of these causes a radio-broad- 
cast station to occupy a definite band 
in the frequency spectrum. For ex- 
isting commercial broadcast stations 
this band is about 10,000 cycles wide, 
passing the upper and lower side 
bands, each 5,000 cycles in width. 

Theoretical studies of frequency 
modulation show that with this sys- 
tem many side bands are created, 
and that these bear a somewhat 
complex relation to the conditions 
of modulation. In fact, an analysis 
shows the complete expression to be 
a mathematical series containing an 
unlimited number of upper and lower 
side bands. 

Under certain conditions of op- 
eration, however, the upper side 
bands are negligible. Nevertheless, 
it appears quite certain at present 
that the band of frequencies which 
must be assigned to a frequency- 
modulated broadcast station, will be 
considerably wider than required 
for one using amplitude modulation. 

This fact would seem to eliminate 
frequency modulation as a commer- 
cial possibility, because the available 
bands in the frequency spectrum ap- 
pear to the broadcast listener to be 
quite well taken up at present. 

It does mean that for the present, 
at least, stations employing fre- 
quency modulation must be in the 
short-wave region, using frequencies 
of many millions of cycles per sec- 
ond. At such frequencies, even a 
band width of 150,000 cycles (that 
is, 75,000 each side of the carrier 
as was considered in a previous para- 
graph) will not be a very large per- 
centage of the carrier frequency. 


Phase Modulation 

It seems impossible to study fre- 
quency modulation without consid- 
ering phase modulation as well. The 
two are so closely related as to be 
at times almost indistinguishable. 
In fact, at least one commercial fre- 
quency - modulated system employs 
phase modulation to obtain the fre- 
quency-modulated signal! 

Rather than to try to show 
diagrammatically the differences 
between amplitude, phase, and fre- 
quency modulation, it will be shown 
mathematically. In fact, there are 
certain phenomena quite difficult to 























visualize, and modulation is one of 
them. For example, an amplitude- 
modulated wave (Fig. 1[B]) appears 
to be only more or less of the car- 
rier frequency, but this tells almost 
nothing of its true nature, it being 
in reality composed of a constant 
carrier component and the varying 
side bands. 

Thus, the equation for the instan- 
taneous value of a sinusoidal current 
can be written 

i= A sin (ot + ®), 

If this is used to represent the 
high-frequency carrier, then in am- 
plitude modulation, A is caused to 
vary by the low-frequency modulat- 
ing signal; in frequency modulation 
® (which equals 2 7 f) is caused to 
vary by the modulating signal, and 
in phase modulation 2 is varied. 

The carrying out of these steps 
mathematically, and the expansion 
of the resulting equations by Bessel 
functions gives the complete expres- 
sion for the modulated waves in fre- 
quency and phase modulation. These 
steps are beyond the scope of this 
article, but are included in the refer- 
ences listed in the closing summary. 


Advantages of Frequency 
Modulation 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of any system can only be completely 
known after a thorough test has 
been made—and frequency modula- 
tion is in the experimental stage. 
However, here is what one manufac- 
turer states in an advertisement 
(General Electric Co., in Communi- 
cations, December, 1930) on fre- 
quency-modulated transmitters 
which the company has on the 
market. States the advertisement: 

“Think of it—distortion less than 
11% per cent from 30 to 7,500 cycles 
—less than 3 per cent up to 15,000 
cycles! Almost complete freedom 
from interference—both natural and 
man-made — throughout the service 
area.” 

And from all which is reported, 
these claims seem justified. Here 
then is given the outstanding ad- 
vantage of frequency modulation, in- 
terference-free, high-quality recep- 
tion (although it must be stated that 
high-quality can also be achieved by 
amplitude modulation as well). 

The reader may well wonder just 
how frequency modulation makes 
substantially interference-free recep- 
tion possible. To adequately explain 
this requires a careful analysis of 
the reception of these signals. Very 
briefly, however, it is as follows: 

The frequency-modulated wave is 
received and handled in the usual 
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way in the receiving set until it 
comes to a device called a limiter. 
Now frequency - modulated signals 
are of constant amplitude, and it is 
the purpose of the limiter to keep 
them constant. Here is the first 
block against static. 

Suppose a large static impulse is 
induced in the antenna, causing a 
sudden increase in the signal in- 
tensity. In an amplitude-modulated 
system this would pass through the 
receiver causing a large static crash 
in the loudspeaker. In the frequency 
modulation system, however, this 
static impulse would largely be 
stopped by the limiter. After pass- 
ing through the limiter, the received 
signal goes to the discriminator. 


In this circuit, frequency-modu- 
lated signals are changed to ampli- 
tude-modulated signals, and are then 
demodulated in the usual manner. 
Thus, unless the static impulse were 
frequency modulated, it would not 
cause any great effect, even if some 
of it did pass through the limiter. 
Perhaps most “static” impulses, 
whether natural or man-made, are 
amplitude modulated to a greater 
degree than they are frequency mod- 
ulated. 

Other advantages claimed for fre- 
quency modulation are a marked re- 
duction in station interference, the 
possibility of having all broadcast 
stations on one frequency (and this 
would be revolutionary), and less 
expensive and more efficient trans- 
mitters. The outstanding advantage 
seems at present to be the essentially 
noise-free reception of programs of 
high fidelity. 


Historical Summary 


An historical summary is often 
given first and not last, but the pro- 
cedure has been reversed so that 
with the summary the important 
literature on the subject could be 
included. 


As is often true in the commercial 
exploitation of a system, the idea 
itself is not new. Frequency modu- 
lation was successfully used in com- 
mercial radiotelegraphy for many 
years with Poulsen arc transmitters. 
It was early proposed to use the 
method of frequency modulation in 
radiotelephony, it being hoped that 
thereby the band required for each 
station could be held narrower than 
that required for amplitude-modu- 
lated systems. 


The theoretical relations involved 
in modulation and the nature of the 
side bands produced by the various 
systems were investigated by Carson 
(Proc.I.R.E., vol. 10, February, 


1922). By making a thorough mathe. 
matical analysis of the subject, Car. 
son showed conclusively that side 
bands were produced with both am. 
plitude and frequency modulation, 
and that in frequency modulation 
the width of the channel required 
was even wider than in amplitude 
modulation. 

The subject was again studied by 
Roder who made an exhaustive anal- 
ysis of amplitude, phase, and fre. 
quency modulation (Proc.I.R.E., Vol, 
19, 1931). From the articles of 
Carson and Roder, the conclusions 
were that frequency modulation had 
little to offer. 


Other articles appeared from time 
to time, but it was not until Arm- 
strong published his article (Prog. 
I.R.E., May, 1936) that the real ad- 
vantages of frequency modulation 
were made clear. Armstrong has 
been outstanding in advocating the 
adoption of frequency modulation. 

Since his article, and especially in 
recent months, many treatments 
have appeared, particularly in Elec- 
tronics, and in Communications. 
Among these articles is one of spe- 
cial merit by Roder (Electronics, 
May, 1937). 


Radio Broadcasting Stations 
Using Frequency Modulation 


In concluding, some idea of the 
importance of frequency modulation 
is given by the following table, taken 
from article by Yocum (Communica- 
tions, November, 1939). It gives a 
list of the frequency-modulated sta- 
tions on the air or under construction 
last fall. A more recent and a very 
complete survey is given in the Jan- 
uary, 1940, issue of Electronics. 


Operators Location Power-Kw. 
Armstrong— ‘ 

Alpine, N. J. 50 
W D R C— 

Meriden, Conn. 1 
Yankee network— 

Paxton, Mass. 2 
Yankee network— . 

Paxton, Mass. 50 
Jansky & Bailey— 

Washington, D. C. 1 
Interstate Broad. Co.— 

New York City 1 
Stromberg-Carlson— 

Rochester, N. Y. 1 
Mutual Broad. Co.— 

New York City 1 
Milwaukee Journal— 

Milwaukee, Wis. 2 
W HEC, Inc. — 

Rochester, N. Y. 2 
Worcester Telegram— 

Worcester, Mass. 1 
Travelers Ins. Co.— 

Hartford, Conn. 1 


General Electric Co.— 
Helderberg Mt., N. Y. 10 
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In the Nation’s Capital 





by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


United States, which cele- 

brated its sesquicentennial an- 
niversary last week, handed down on 
January 29 a pair of decisions which 
may have a far-reaching effect on 
the right of regulated utilities to ap- 
peal from adverse decisions of ad- 
ministrative commissions, such as 
the FCC. These cases (known as 
the Pottsville and Heitmeyer cases, 
respectively) both involved appeals 
by disappointed applicants for FCC 
permits to operate radio broadcast- 
ing stations. 

Nevertheless, the principles laid 
down by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
these cases are just as applicable to 
a telephone company or any other 
kind of a utility which happens to 
run afoul of a regulatory commis- 
sion’s ruling and wants an appellate 
court to do something about it. The 
factual situation was practically the 
same in both of these test cases; and 
it was Justice Frankfurter who 
wrote the unanimous opinion of the 
highest court in each decision. 


Just to run over the background 
lightly, the Pottsville Broadcasting 
Co. in 1936 asked the FCC for au- 
thority to operate a radio station in 
Pottsville, Pa. The commission de- 
nied the application on two grounds: 
(1) Financial disqualification; (2) 
the applicant had insufficient local 
interest in the community to be 
served. This FCC decision was re- 
versed by the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
and the case was remanded with the 


To SUPREME Court of the 


specific instruction that a license 
should be issued to the Pottsville 
people. 


Instead of issuing the _ license, 
however, the FCC reopened the en- 
tire case, including two rival applica- 
tions for the same facilities. This 
action stung the Pottsville company 
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U. S. SUPREME COURT, in two similar cases, declares that 


an appellate court may not interfere with a regulatory com- 


mission’s administrative discretion. . . . A “tip” to bodies 


making special investigations given by Smith Congressional 


committee in its investigation of NLRB 


into seeking a writ of mandamus 
from the appellate court. This man- 
date was issued to the effect that the 
commission should do what it had 
been told to do and not broaden the 
scope of the proceedings. But this 
time, the commission appealed and 
dumped the issue into the lap of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

To make a long story short, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter ruled that an ap- 
pellate court may not interfere with 
a regulatory commission’s adminis- 
trative discretion. Furthermore, such 
discretion is of a continuing char- 
acter which can be exercised even 
after the remand of a proceeding 
which has been appealed to a higher 
court. 

These special tribunals, said Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, by their very na- 
ture are invested with power “far 
exceeding and different from the 
conventional judicial modes for ad- 
justing conflicting claims.” Differ- 
ences in origin and function “pre- 
clude the wholesale transplantation 
of the rules of procedure, trial, and 
review which have evolved from the 
history and experience in courts.” 


N OTHER words, the Frankfurter 
I opinion made a definite distinc- 
tion between appeals from lower 
courts to higher courts and appeals 
from regulatory commissions to ap- 
pellate courts. Such a distinction 
was necessary for Justice Frankfur- 
ter to get around the old doctrine 
that a subordinate tribunal is bound 


to respect the mandate of a superior 
tribunal and cannot reconsider ques- 
tions which the mandate has laid at 
rest. 

The reason for this distinction is 
simply that regulatory commissions 
grew out of a need for a continuous 
type of governmental supervision 
over certain forms of economic en- 
terprise (such as utility operations) 
which cannot be handled effectively 
either through self-executing legis- 
lation or through the judicial proc- 
ess. But this jurisdictional feud 
between the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals and the FCC raised 
another question. Attorneys for the 
Pottsville company said to the court 
in effect: 


All right, we shall concede for the 
sake of argument that a regulatory 
commission, in taking care of the spe- 
cial field of public service over which 
Congress has appointed it, must have 
continuing and plenary jurisdiction so 
that it can open or reopen proceedings 
at any time. But suppose the com- 
mission harbors a grudge against a 
utility company for daring to take an 
appeal! 

Suppose that after the court of ap- 
peals has upheld the utility on the 
particular point raised, the commission 
turns around and reopens the proceed- 
ing, takes additional evidence, and ar- 
rives at the same result by way of new 
findings of fact or new conclusions of 
law! What is to prevent this business 
from going on time after time until 
the utility company is worn out by the 
expense and delay of this pyramiding 
of appellate procedure? 

Is there no defense against such 
capricious action by a resulctory ecn 
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mission which has become defiant 
about the legal interpretations of an 
appellate court? 


Of course, these were not the 
exact words of the Pottsville coun- 
sel, but in plain layman’s language, 
that is about the way the broadcast- 
ing company’s case was argued. And 
effectively so, since Justice Frank- 
furter felt it necessary to meet 
the objection with the following 
language: 


Courts are not charged with the 
general guardianship against all po- 
tential mischief in the complicated 
task of government... Congress which 
creates and sustains these agencies 
must be trusted to correct whatever 
defects experience may reveal. 


Now looking at these two deci- 
sions critically (the Heitmeyer case 
differed from the Pottsville case only 
to the extent that additional evi- 
dence was taken on the second FCC 
procedure), it must be conceded that 
what the FCC tried to do here (un- 
der the factual circumstances) was 
not so arbitrary as to shock the 
conscience of the court. 

Yet, the free hand which the 
Frankfurter opinion gives these reg- 
ulatory commissions, to go on piling 
procedure on procedure ad infinitum 
without regard for appellate re- 
versals is a very mischievous 
precedent. It may cause serious em- 
barrassment in the future under cir- 
cumstances where the commission’s 
action may not be so easily recon- 
ciled with an attitude of reasonable- 
ness. 

In plainer words, there is now 
nothing to prevent a_ bull-headed 
commission from getting mad at an 
appellate court for reversing it and 
thereafter embarking on a policy of 
systematic sabotage in order to 
“get” a utility which has had the 
temerity to appeal from the com- 
mission’s decision in the first place. 

It is all very well for Justice 
Frankfurter to say that it is the 
function of Congress, and not of the 
courts, to correct any such “abuses” 
which may arise from “experience.” 
This is pretty shabby consolation for 
the particular utility or set of utili- 
ties which would have to go in there 
and take the rap in order to make 
out a case for congressional inter- 
vention. 

And, furthermore, if such a util- 
ity or group of utilities did not 
sacrifice themselves as_ volunteer 
guinea pigs, the result would be an 
era of intimidation by increasingly 
tyrannical commissions. 

That the opinion in these two 
cases was written by Justice Frank- 
furter is rather a coincidence, in 
view of the fact that it was his 
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forthright and scholarly opinion in 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp. case last year which exploded 
the fallacious “negative order” doc- 
trine. You may recall that under 
this “negative order” doctrine fed- 
eral commissions have been able to 
suppress appellate procedure by 
simply adopting a “do nothing” at- 
titude whenever utilities sought cer- 
tain types of regulatory relief. 

It may turn out that the Frank- 
furter opinion in the Pottsville and 
Heitmeyer cases will offset to some 
extent the benefit derived from the 
Frankfurter opinion in the Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp. case. Under 
the latter decision suppression of 
appellate relief was prohibited but 
under the former decision the ef- 
fectiveness of appellate relief is 
undermined. 

It should be noted in all fairness 
that the Pottsville and Heitmeyer 
cases follow a general guiding prin- 
ciple of public utility regulation to 
the effect that administrative tri- 
bunals, such as the FCC, should be 
relieved of technicalities. That is 
why the strictly legal rules of evi- 
dence, service of process, and other 
procedural niceties are dispensed 
with in commission hearings. On 
the other hand, certain fundamental 
rights, such as hearings and notice, 
must be retained, as the U. S. 
Supreme Court held in the cele- 
brated Morgan case, decided two 
years ago. 

The point of this rather long dis- 
cussion by your correspondent is 
simply this: There should be, in the 
interest of fairness, some middle 
ground between the latitude which 
is necessary in commission proce- 
dure and a utility’s right of appel- 
late review which should not be 
interfered with. Now that the 
Supreme Court has spoken there is 
probably no use crying over spilt 
milk, as far as judicial action is 
concerned. 

But Justice Frankfurter’s own 
language points to the way out. 
Surely Congress, by appropriate 
amendments to the Communications 
Act and any other federal commis- 
sion statute can frame a set of 
standards which would prevent ad- 
ministrative tribunals from becom- 
ing a law unto themselves under the 
evasive device opened to them by the 
Pottsville and Heitmeyer cases. 


N AN EXECUTIVE session on 

January 29, the FCC decided on 
its own motion to investigate rates 
and practices in connection with 
“Qualified Toll Line Service.” This 
investigation, for which hearings 
will begin March 5 in Washington, 


will go into the arrangement be. 
tween the Bell System and the Inde. 
pendent telephone companies serving 
the same general exchange area at 
two points: Manchester, Tenn., and 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Under an old agreement this qualj- 
fied toll line service (tariff FCC 3) 
imposes an additional charge for tol] 
calls from competing Independent 
exchanges over Bell lines and the 
FCC wants to investigate the situa- 
tion to see whether these arrange. 
ments “are in any respect a violation 
of the law.” The Bell and Independ. 
ent companies involved have been 
served with notice. However, the 
Johnstown, Pa., angle may be elim- 
inated because of recent rearrange- 
ment of the telephone set-up in that 
area. 


HE SMITH committee of the 

House of Representatives, which 
has been investigating the NLRB, 
recently indulged in a rather smart 
maneuver that might well command 
the attention of other bodies — 
notably the FTC and FCC—which 
occasionally have to do special in- 
vestigations of their own. 

The Smith committee, after hear- 
ing testimony for nearly three weeks 
tending to discredit the NLRB, 
adopted the ingenious strategy of 
asking the board to take over the 
investigation of itself for awhile. 
The invitation certainly smacks of 
fair play. More important, from 
the committee’s point of view, it 
spikes any alibi or recrimination to 
the effect that the investigation is 
“one-sided” or “ex parte.” 

This is a congressional courtesy 
towards a federal commission which 
is wholly appropriate and yet often 
refused. No matter what comes of 
the investigation hereafter, any ar- 
gument that the committee’s hear- 
ings were unfair has been effectively 
annihilated in advance. 

It is a little surprising that the 
NLRB has not made better use of 
the opportunity. Instead of direct- 
ing its defensive fire against the 
common enemy, the NLRB’s testi- 
mony, so far, has been aimed chiefly 
at one of its own members: the dis- 
senting one-man minority, Dr. 
Leiserson. He testified a couple of 
weeks ago that he did not like the 
way the board’s secretary conducted 
affairs. Chairman Madden has taken 
much time to point out the error of 
Dr. Leiserson’s position and to de- 
fend Secretary Nathan Witt. 

But just where all this leaves the 
NLRB as a whole is still somewhat 
confusing in the mind of the aver- 
age citizen. It is quite likely to con- 
firm the impression that a_ board 
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By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


N FEBRUARY 12 we com- 
O memorate the birth of one of 
the most courageous and be- 
loved characters in the history of 
our nation—Abraham Lincoln. Lin- 
coln has been and probably will 
continue to be an inspiration to 
young and old alike. People from all 
walks of life and from every part of 
the universe come to Springfield, IIl., 
to pay homage to the great emancipa- 
tor. Many pilgrimages are made to 
his shrine at Oak Ridge Cemetery in 
Springfield. 
Although Lincoln had many obsta- 
cles to overcome, and in his early life 





which cannot conduct its affairs 
without having so much internal 
fussing probably needs a good going 
over by a disciplinary congressional 
committee, if indeed it does not need 
extensive overhauling by statute. 

In passing, however, one is tempted 
to make comparisons between the 
strategy of the Smith committee and 
the FCC’s recently-completed special 
investigation of the Bell System. 
Commissioner Walker successfully 
opposed the attempt of the Bell Sys- 
tem to introduce affirmative testi- 
mony or to cross-examine witnesses 
on the grounds that the FCC was 
conducting an advisory type of in- 
vestigation, such as a congressional 
committee might itself conduct, and 
that the usual formalities of judicial 
process were not required under 
such circumstances. There was the 
further suggestion that the FCC had 
neither the time nor the funds to let 
the telephone company attorneys get 
possession of the ball. 

Yet, here is an example of a con- 
gressional investigating committee 
turning over its investigation to the 
very agency which is under inquiry, 
for a specified time, according to 
stipulated agreement. Such an ar- 
rangement might have been worked 
out just as effectively in the case of 
the special Bell investigation. 

It would have held the Bell attor- 
neys to a definite time limit and 
foreclosed any criticism that the in- 
vestigation was unfair. As it is, 
some excellent work of the FCC in- 
vestigation will always remain 
under a cloud because it is subject 
to just criticism for its one-sided 
procedure. 
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enjoyed few advantages, he probably 
never knew the meaning of the word 
“self-pity.” The old saying, “You 
can’t keep a good man down” truly 
applied to him. His education, like 
many other things, was acquired the 
hard way, by self-education—study- 
ing alone. 

When still a young man, ambitious 
and knowing his own abilities as he 
must have known them, Lincoln ran 
for the legislature in Illinois—and 
was defeated. 

He then entered business, failed 
and spent 17 years of his life paying 
up the debts of a worthless partner, 
but he paid them. 


He loved a young woman to whom, 
it seems probable, he was engaged— 
and she died. 

He ran for Congress after that 
tragedy —and was overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

He attempted to get a position in 
the United States Land Office—and 
failed. 

He was candidate, in 1856, for the 
office of vice president on the Repub- 
lican ticket—and failed to obtain the 
nomination. 


In 1858 he again ran for the 
United States Senate—and was de- 
feated by his old foe, Stephen A. 
Douglas. 

In this succession of failures the 
only bright spots seem to have been 
his election to the Illinois legisla- 
ture in 1834 and to the national 
House of Representatives in 1846. 
His term as Congressman lasted two 
years. 

But despite all these defeats and 
apparent failures he _ eventually 
achieved the highest success attain- 
able in life, applause of the world, 
and “undying fame to the end of 
time.” Almost his entire personal 
life was unhappy and often chaotic, 
yet his great spirit and character 
rose above all obstacles to set a 
shining example. 

So, if at first you don’t succeed, 
don’t feel sorry for yourself but try, 
try again. Life can deal severe 
blows at times, as many of us know, 
but our aim should be to meet them 
nobly. One thing to remember is 
that when we can conquer ourselves 
and properly direct our energies and 
minds, only then can we truly con- 


WHEN YOU are tempted to 
indulge in self-pity, think of 


Abraham Lincoln who con- 
quered life instead of being 
a victim of it. Series No. 395 


quer life instead of being a “victim” 
of it. 

[AUTHOR’S NOTE: The _ instruc- 
tions contained in the preface of 
“The Operators’ Corner,” Series No. 
393, published January 20, pertain- 
ing to the handling of a call orig- 
inating at a coin station where the 
calling party requests that the mes- 
senger as well as the message charge 
be made collect, should be supple- 
mented as follows: “If the calling 
party agrees to the messenger 
charge, before passing ‘MG OK’ to 
the TTC TX, secure the deposit of 
the messenger charge. 

“In addition, on any call except a 
station-to-station call on which mes- 
senger service was required because 
the called line was out of order, since 
a report charge will later apply, in- 
clude the report charge with the 
messenger charge, saying, for exam- 
ple, ‘Deposit (amount of messenger 
charge plus report charge) please, 
which includes the report charge.’ ’’] 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. If an extension is DA on a PBX, 
is this a chargeable report? 
Would like to know how to charge 
a report when your party cannot 
be reached and you are referred 
to different cities? 

3. Should a report charge be made 
if information is given by oper- 
ator? 

4. When a call is sent collect and the 
receiver refuses to accept the 
charge then later the calling 
party decides to place the call 
prepaid, is there a report charge 
to be paid in addition to the regu- 
lar rate? 

5. Should the report charge be col- 
lected from a pay telephone as 
soon as a report is given, if call 
is not cancelled? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are published on page 29. 
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California Convention 
Set for June 20 and 21 


The California Independent Tele- 
phone Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Miramar Hotel in 
Santa Monica, June 20 and 21. Ar- 
rangements are being made so that 
manufacturers and suppliers may have 
displays and exhibits at this meeting. 
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Rapids (S. D.) Telephone Co. 
know and appreciate the serv- 
ices performed for them by Wire 
Chief SHELDON RAY ORCUTT. 
His son, SHELDON RAY, Jr., a 
part-time employe of the company 
for the past two years, undoubtedly 
in future years will take active part 
in supplying telephone service. 
SHELDON RAY ORCUTT has 
been engaged in telephone work in 
the states of Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Born in Dodge Center, 
Minn., July 24, 1886, he was edu- 
cated at the Dodge Center high 
school. He entered the telephone 
field as a lineman for the Dodge 
Center Telephone Co. on June 29, 
1902. He was associated with vari- 
ous telephone companies in south- 
ern Minnesota until 1913. In 1913 
he was employed by the Arlington- 
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SHELDON RAY ORCUTT, wire chief of the 
Dell Rapids (S. D.) Telephone Co., endeavors 


to perform his work well so that subscribers 


will enjoy good telephone service. Associated 
with him as a. part-time employe is his son, 


SHELDON RAY, JR. 
16 


FATHERS AND SONS 








Hetland Telephone Co., Arlington, 
S. D., as manager. 


In 1917 Mr. Orcutt, Sr., went to 
Dell Rapids as wire chief for the 
Dell Rapids Telephone Co. In this 
position he now supervises the 
service of approximately 500 sta- 
tions. 

As an avocation he has been a 
bee-keeper for the past 15 years, 
running about 40 colonies of bees 
and obtaining a crop of from 1% 
to 2 tons of honey. 

SHELDON RAY ORCUTT, Jr., is 
employed on a part-time basis as a 
lineman by the Dell Rapids Tele- 
phone Co. with headquarters at 
Dell Rapids. Mr. Orcutt, Jr., was 
born in Arlington, on August 6, 
1916 and graduated from the Dell 
Rapids high school. 

Like most sons whose fathers are 
telephone men he learned some 
things about the work during his 
childhood years and since 1937 has 
been employed on a part-time basis 
by the company. 
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castle, Ind., is under the 

efficient supervision of a 
father and son team consisting of 
HARVEY B. WALLS, district man- 
ager of the Indiana Associated 
Telephone Corp., and his_ son, 
JAMES (JIM) H. WALLS, wire 
chief at the Greencastle exchange. 
With a combined service record of 
52 years they are rightfully proud 
of their long connection with the 
Independent industry. 

JAMES H. (JIM) WALLS was 
born at Knightstown, Ind., Decem- 
ber 6, 1911, and since the age of 
16 has been interested in tele- 
phones, test panels and switch- 
boards. He was graduated from 
the Greencastle high school in 1929 
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HARVEY B. WALLS, district manager 
of the Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp., at Greencastle, has been en- 


gaged in telephone work for 43 years, 
being located for the past 14 years 
at Greencastle. 


and then studied commercial art 
in the Federal Art School. 

During school vacations in 1927 
and 1928 he was employed by the 
Indiana Telephone Securities Co. of 
Greencastle. In 1930 and 1931 he 
was with a construction crew of 
the Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp. at Goshen and later became 
a repairman. For the past six years 
Jim has been associated with his 
father in Greencastle where he 
holds the position of wire chief. 

He is a member of the Elks, Phi 
Delta Kappa fraternity and the 
Putnam County Conservation Club. 
He and his wife have a cottage on 
Birch Lake near Land O’Lakes, 
Wis., where he indulges in fishing 
and shooting during summer va- 
cations. 
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HERE IS THE TWENTY-FOURTH article in a series introducing tomorrow's potential 
leaders to one another and to the field in general. Material for this feature will be welcome. 

















in the Independent telephone 


HARVEY B. WALLS was born 
June 8, 1882, at Cadiz, Ind., and 
began his telephone career at the 
age of 15 as night operator for the 
Knightstown Telephone Co. From 
there he went with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as a lineman in the 
telegraph department. 

Later Mr. Walls returned to the 
Knightstown company as a lineman. 
In 1903 he was transferred to Rush- 
ville, Ind., to aid in the installation 
of the company’s first automatic 
equipment. Then at the age of 21 
he was made manager of the 
Hagerstown (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
and went from this position to the 
New Long Distance Telephone Co. 
of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Walls left the telephone in- 
dustry for a period of six years, 
engaging in automobile sales work, 
but at the end of that time he re- 





JAMES H. WALLS was schooled early in tele- 
phone work by his father. He is now wire 
chief for the Indiana Associated. Telephone 
Corp. at Greencastle and is shown in his 
outing clothes as snapped by cameraman. 
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turned to the telephone field as 
manager of the Home Telephone 
Co., Noblesville, Ind. After four 
years with the Home Telephone Co. 
he became connected with the Indi- 
ana Associated Telephone Corp. 
and went to Greencastle as district 
manager, which position he has 
held for the past 14 years. 

Mr. Walls has been active in as- 
sociation work throughout his long 
career in the telephone industry. 
He has been vice-president, secre- 
tary and a director of the West- 
Central Indiana Telephone Associ- 
ation and has also been active in 
the affairs of the state association. 

He is a Mason, past president of 
the Greencastle Kiwanis Club and 
is now lieutenant governor of the 
7th division of Indiana district 
Kiwanis International. He is also 
a member of the Hoosier State 
Chapter of Telephone Pioneers of 


America. Outside of his business 
Mr. Walls’ hobby is automobile 
touring. 


HIRTY-THREE years in the 

I telephone industry have only 
caused GEORGE H. ECK, dis- 
trict plant superintendent of the 
Middle States Telephone Co. of Illi- 
nois, Des Plaines, to become more 
fond of his work and proud of the 
long record of service which he has 
built by years of conscientious and 
efficient performance of his duties. 
Mr. Eck is justifiably proud that his 
son, GEORGE ECK, JR., is also in 
the communications industry as an 
apprentice equipment man with the 
La Crosse (Wis.) Telephone Corp. 
GEORGE H. ECK was born in 
Des Plaines, Ill., of parents who 
came from Germany in 1870 and 
settled in the town in 1872. He 
was graduated from the Maine 
Township High School in 1908. In 
1907 he was employed as a night 


industry 





GEORGE H. ECK of Des Plaines, Ill., 


and 
GEORGE, JR., of La Crosse, Wis., discussed 


telephone matters during a recent visit of 


young George to the family home, The senior 
Mr. Eck is district plant superintendent of 
the Middle States Telephone Co. of Illinois 
while his son is an apprentice equipment man 
with the La Crosse (Wis.) Telephone Corp. 


operator by the Des Plaines Tele- 
phone Co. and served as such dur- 
ing his last two years of high 
school—an operator at night and a 
student during the day. 

After graduating from high 
school where he won honors for the 
school in boxing and pole vaulting, 
Mr. Eck went to work for the Des 
Plaines company as a groundman 
and worked up to the position of 
line foreman. In 1911 he was em- 
ployed by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
for approximately one year worked 
on toll lines between Duluth and 
the iron-ore country. 

Mr. Eck worked for the Postal 
Telegraph Co. in Fond du Lac and 
Oshkosh, Wis. in 1912 and 1913. 
Later he returned to Des Plaines 
and regained his old position as 
line foreman for the Des Plaines 
company. 
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When you buy Automatic Electric equipment 
you know that it will serve you long and well... 


EHIND Automatic Electric's world-wide reputation 
B... quality, is an army of workers highly skilled and 
with long years of experience in the crafts that they 
represent. Many of these men have been members of 
the Automatic Electric family for ten, twenty and even 
thirty years, and all of them feel the pride of craftsman- 
ship in contributing their expert part to a product recog- 


nized for its outstanding superiority. 


These craftsmen are building into Automatic Electric 
equipment smooth operation, long life and superlative 
performance—factors that mean lower cost to you in 
the long run. The trained skill of these men is coupled 


with a personal interest—born of years of loyal associa- 


tion with this company—that produces an integrity of 
product that cannot be duplicated by any mere assem- 
blage of workmen.and machines. The true value of this 
extra quality is brought home to you only after you have 
installed Automatic Electric equipment, ‘and begin to 
marvel at its stamina, its ability to take the hardest knocks 
and withstand the hardest service, and still continue year 


after year to perform without faltering and without failure. 


If it is true, as is often said, that a product is only as 
good as the men who make it, then the reputation of 
Automatic Electric equipment surely rests in good hands. 
And just as surely will the selection of this equipment 
safeguard the future progress and prosperity of your 


exchange. 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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saves you money 

















To Stop 
LIGHTNING 


Damage 


TYPE 16 
ARRESTE 


Compact, Inexpensive 
and Trouble-Free 


You need not worry about lightning 
damage if sturdy Type 16 arresters 
guard your substations. For you know 
this SANDS arrester will safeguard 
your equipment. And you know why, 
too. 

Nestled inside are two Type 2105 
discharge blocks—the famous Sands 
blocks which ground the line auto- 
matically on heavy currents. And they 
reset themselves after each discharge. 
You get complete protection—always 
—and with less attention. 











————" TYPE 16 SPECIFICATIONS 
Two Type 2105 Discharge Blocks Mounted in 
a Heavy Porcelain Base and Covered with a 
Screw Type Brass Cap. For Inside Mounting. 








AXAUTOMATIL 


WVELECTRIE 





TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


During the World War he en- 
listed in the Signal Corps. Later 
he was transferred to the radio 
section of the air service where he 
served as an instructor in radio and 
telephony at the University of 

| Texas, Austin, and Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York City. He earned 
the commission of lieutenant which 


| he held for five years after the 


World War. 

In 1925 he became manager of 
the Des Plaines company and when 
the company was sold to the Middle 
Western Telephone Co. in 1926 he 
was retained in the same position. 
Mr. Eck was made secretary of the 
Middle Western company in 1933. 


| In 1935 he was elected president 


of the Middle States Telephone Co., 
the Ohio Central Telephone Corp., 
of Wooster, and also of the Mt. Ver- 
non (Ohio) Telephone Corp. He 
was secretary of the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Telephone Corp. in 1934 and 
1935. 


When properties of the Middle 
Western Telephone Co. were sold 
in 1938 to the Central Electric & 
Telephone Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
Mr. Eck was made district plant 
superintendent of the Park Ridge 
district. 

In 1929 and 1930 he was com- 
mander of the American Legion 
post at Des Plaines. He is active 
in safety work and boy-scout activi- 
ties; is president of the Des Plaines 
| chapter of the Izaak Walton 


| 
| 








League, and a member of the Ma. 
sonic lodge. He has always given 
unselfishly of his time whenever 
the good of his community or coun- 
try was involved. 

Mr. Eck states that he is a poor 
golfer but loves fishing and hunt- 
ing. His hobby is raising fur. 
bearing animals. 

GEORGE ECK, JR., is a graduate 
of the Maine Township High 
School, the same school in which 
his father was educated. During 
his senior year at high school, 
George entered the communications 
industry as a delivery boy for the 
Postal Telegraph Co. After grad- 
uating he was connected with the 
Lyon & Healy Co., Chicago, in its 
public address system department. 

In December, 1939, he was em- 
ployed by the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Telephone Corp. as an apprentice 
equipment man. Although new in 
the industry, the contacts with his 
father have developed in George a 
knowledge and aptitude for the 
work. v 


Some Telephone Things 
| Didn't Know Until Now 
By OSCAR WILL TELL 
That handsets of the combination 
type may now be obtained equipped 
with a key for silencing the ringer. 
That over 3,400 telephone men and 
women are working together to give 
Washington, D. C., the best telephone 
service at the lowest possible cost. 





Texas Telephone Association, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, March 
19, 20 and 21. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, March 
27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
| Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 3 
and 4, 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 16, 17 
and 18. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spring Confer- 
ence, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 
1 and 2. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
8 and 9. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne 


Hotel, York, May 16 and 17. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 


May 22 and 23. 


The Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, June 5 and 6. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 20 and 21. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
Joint Meeting, June 28 and 29. 
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Burroughs 


LOW-COST BILLING MACHINE 





Central and Branch 
Office Registers 


EXCHANGE__TROY__ 


——————— 


NAME AND ADDRESS 






Any Telephone Company 


‘Thie Bill ie Due New - Prompt Payment Apprecieted 





TICE MOTOR CO, 


Any Telephone Company 


MONTH OF_AUGUST 














TROY 
BiH 


























Speeds up and simplifies 
the writing of related forms 


This remarkably low-priced Burroughs simpli- 
fies form handling and speeds the actual writing 
of customers’ bills. 


The special carriage construction permits insert- 
ing bill-receipt forms én front of the platen. Align- 
ment to the proper writing line is automatic. 


The register sheet, in duplicate, is obtained as a 
by-product of writing the bills. Thus, it is an 
exact transcript of the items in the order in which 
they were written—in convenient size for audit- 
ing or filing. 

Writing the bill-receipt forms and registers in 
the same operation not only speeds up the 
writing job, but also eliminates errors that occur 
when figures are copied from one record to 
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another. To verify the accuracy of a// work, only 
one record need be proved. 


When not in use preparing customers’ bills, the 
machine can be used to equal advantage for many 
other form-writing jobs. Investigate this new 
machine. Call your local Burroughs office, or 
mail the coupon, for complete information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6736 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Send me complete information about the new Burroughs low- 
cost billing machine. 


Name ___ 





Address 





---- eo Oo 

































































Here and There in the Field 









Television Transmission 
by Radio Relay Method 


Intercity transmission of television 
signals by the radio relay method has 
been advanced to the point where ‘“‘it 
is technically ready” for the first step 
of application in a public service, it 
was announced by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America January 30. This 
development makes possible the estab- 
lishment of television networks be- 
tween cities similar in effect to the 
wire networks of sound broadcasting, 
and is said to extend the range of tele- 
vision for 50 miles to 1,000 miles. 

By this system it is feasible, the en- 
gineers explained, to set up a radio 
relay system for television linking 
New York City, for instance, with 
Washington, Boston and intermediate 
points. Programs could originate, as 
well as be picked up, in any city which 
is part of the radio relay system. It 
is described by the engineers as one 
of the most notable developments in 
television transmission in years. 

David Sarnoff, president of RCA, 
said the new development was the 
“missing link in television.’”” He pre- 
dicted that it might lead to coast-to- 
coast television broadcasts. 


- = 


Washington Representative of 
United States Association 


William Bruckart of Washington, 
D. C., has been engaged by the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation as its representative in Wash- 
ington. In addition to being thor- 
oughly conversant with Washington 
affairs from both bureau and legisla- 
tive viewpoints, having been engaged 
for some 20 years in writing on finan- 
cial and business matters for the Asso- 
ciated Press and later for the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Mr. Bruckart is 
also a member of the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Born on a Missouri farm he has a 
background that gives him an under- 
standing of life outside of the metro- 
politan centers. Thus he has for sev- 
eral years. successfully written a 
column distributed to approximately 
3,000 weekly country newspapers. He 
conceived and arranged for the syndi- 
cation of this column because of his 
desire to create in the rural districts a 
better understanding of the national 
government through comments on the 
activities of Congress and the branches 
and bureaus of the government. 
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Mr. Bruckart will continue his col- 
umnist work in addition to caring for 
the interests of the United States as- 
sociation at his office, 1006 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. The 
special committee designated by the 
association’s executive committee to 
arrange for a Washington representa- 





Fernand de Gueldre 


WILLIAM BRUCKART, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been engaged to rep- 
resent the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in the national 
He is considered especially 
qualified for this capacity through his 


capital. 


ability, experience and knowledge of 
Washington affairs from both bureau 
and legislative viewpoints. 


tive regards Mr. Bruckart with his 
particular training and experience as 
especially qualified to handle the asso- 
ciation’s various current problems in 
Washington. 

vv 


REA Policy on Telephone 
Inductive Interference 


The latest statement of policy of the 
REA in inductive interference cases 
with farm telephone lines was made 
by Mr. Craig of the REA staff in 
Washington, D. C. It was given dur- 
ing hearings on the 1941 appropriation 
bill of the Department of Agriculture 
before the subcommittee of the House 
appropriations committee and made 
public January 30 when the bill 
reached the floor of the House. 

At the committee hearing Represent- 
ative William P. Lambertson (R., 
Kans.) questioned REA Chief Slattery 
as to what the REA was doing, if any- 


thing, to meet the additional costs re. 
sulting from interference with tele. 
phone service. 


Mr. Slattery asked Mr. Craig of the 
REA staff to answer the technical 
phase of the question. He added that 
he had received a letter from Senator 
Harrison of Mississippi on the same 
subject, and that the same people who 
had been served by telephone compa- 
nies are being served by REA coops, 
and both will benefit in the long run. 


“That may be true,” said Mr. Lam- 
berton, “but many of these small com- 
panies are unable to meet that addi- 
tional expense with the resulting lag 
in service, and the larger companies 
are putting them out of business un- 
less they can remedy this situation. 

“Of course, with that will go an in- 
crease in telephone rates if they sell 
out to big corporations. I was won- 
dering whether you will help them 
financially in any way, where you go 
into a community, to rebuild the 
service?” 

MR. CRAIG: “TI do not think we are 
authorized to give them grants of 
money to rebuild their lines. We do 
cooperate with them in several ways; 
one is to work out a method by which 
the inductive interference can be re- 
duced through proper controls put on 
the electric lines. We have several 
engineers who are experts in the mat- 
ter and work with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, which has the best lab- 
oratory in the world, on inductive in- 
terference. 


“Where the telephone line is not 
properly constructed in the first place 
—by ‘not properly constructed’ we 
mean that it is hung on saplings, fre- 
quently only by nails, and has a great 
deal of primary noise itself—there is 
nothing much that can be done, ex- 
cept to put the telephone line into 
proper shape in order that the devices 
which the REA project will put in its 
line will be effective in minimizing the 
inductive interference, and we give 
what assistance we can. 


In these situations the proper rem- 
edy is for the telephone companies to 
metallicize their lines and make them 
real telephone lines—an improvement 
that usually does not cost a great deal. 
Where there are points of physical in- 
terference, the cooperative will often 
remove, set, or change poles, in ac- 
cordance with agreements worked out 
with the telephone companies.” 


MR. LAMBERTSON: “They would have 
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The MASTER Ringing Converter 





MANUFACTURED 
——-— CAREFULLY TO MEET 
(Sus oni | THE SERVICE 
‘ae ed REQUIREMENTS FOR 
WHICH IT IS DESIGNED 
e 


NO MOVING PARTS 
NO VIBRATING 





CONTACTS 
oe oy NO ROUTINE 
PRICE $45.00 nT 
Other Models 20 or 50 Watts Output NO RADIO 
ALSO PULSATORS INTERFERENCE 
Prices $55.00 to $113.50 a 





Producers of 
Lorain Tone Interrupters and Static Type Tone Generators 
for Dial Type Offices 


Write for Literature 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Lorain, Ohio 


Sold by Leading Distributors 
Address Foreign SUB-CYCLE Inquiries to Automatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 





Discusses 
the entire 


industry ! 


Second Edition 
(January, 1940) 





By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


Presents electrical theory of communication and a 
discussion of the entire industry—wire (telephony 
and telegraphy) and wireless (radio). Material is 
thoroughly modern in every detail and most recent 
communications standards rigidly followed. Gives 
understanding of plant and engineering features of 
the communications industry as a whole; up-to-date 
information in not too technical language. A text- 
book for college students, a reference book for en- 
gineers; others will find it valuable also. 


534 Pages $5.00 6ins. by 9 ins. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Amertel lowers 
construction costs 









Amertel lowers 
maintenance costs 





Amertel offers added strength 
(Minimum breaking strength- 
No. 12 B.W.G.) 

Amertel-135 grade 1213 Ibs. 

Amertel-85 grade . 793 Ibs. 

Amertel B.B. grade 476 Ibs. 


Amertel has greater safety fac- 
tor—withstands heavier ice and 
wind loads 


mission efficiency at voice-fre- | 


quency. 


- 
= 
! Amertel has increased trans- 


Amertel makes longer spans 


possible 

Amertel-135 grade 350 ft. 
Amertel-85 grade 225 ft. 
Amertel B.B. grade 150 ft. 





HE name Amertel, even though it is but a few months old, has 

already established itself as a leader in Telephone and Telegraph 
wire economy. [he most important improvements embodied in Amertel- 
85 and Amertel-135 are illustrated here, and a glance at these develop- 
ments should convince you that it will be well worth your while to fully 
investigate the many advantages Amertel can offer you. Our distributors 
are in a position to supply you with Amertel-85 and Amertel-135 Tele- 
phone Wire as well as the regular grades “EBB”—“BB” and “Steel.” 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


: Cleveland, Chicago and New York 

(sy Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
ae i United States Steel Export Company, New York 

- pains eg 







































































When you buy 


PRUNING 
EQUIPMENT 
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. . . consider the 
features of TIPS 
TREE TRIMMERS 


Tips tree trimmers are made in two 
types, as shown, for rope or lever opera- 
tion. The compound lever design, the 
wide jaw openings and the heat treated, 
forged, steel cutt.ng blades make it easy 
to cut branches up to 14" in diameter. 
Tips universal pruning saw may be 
attached as shown for trimming larger 
branches. By simple wing screw ad- 
justment. various sawing angles are 
obtainable. 


Additional pole lengths may be added 
by means of the splice shown at lower 
left. 


Poles are solid spruce treated with three 
coats of pole preservative and voltage 
tested. Rope is 14°" treated spot cord. 
Pull rod on lever type is laminated plastic. 
Galvanized promal fittings 
combine light weight with 
strength. Write for more 
complete details and prices. 
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two wires where they now have one?” 
MR. CRAIG: “That is right.” 


MR. LAMBERTSON: ‘That is extra ex- 
pense. I was manager of a rural tele- 
phone company at the time power first 
came into our community, 20 years 
ago. The power company had experts 
out there who did everything they 
could to get rid of the interference, 
and they did that. I was wondering 
whether you were as vigilant to do that 
as they were?” 

MR. CRAIG: “We are doing even 
more than that. When REA project 
lines are routed, the cooperatives try 
to stay away from the telephone lines 
as far as possible, so that no inductive 
interference will occur.” 


MR. NICHOLSON: “Mr. Congressman, 
there is a question here largely of our 
legal power. It is not so much what 
we want to do as what we have to do 
under the act of the Congress. The 





courts of every state in the country ex. 
cept one have held that there is no 
legal liability on the part of a power 
company to pay damages for interfer- 
ence.” 

Mr. LAMBERTSON: “Then really you 
are not helping them in any material 
fashion?” 

Mr. NICHOLSON: “We cannot law- 
fully make loans for aid to telephone 
companies, since our statute is limited 
to electric-light and power systems?” 
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Pacific Bell Plans Larger 
Construction Expenditures 


Construction plans for the first quar- 
ter of this year for The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries as announced by President 
W. R. Powley, involve an expenditure 
of about $10,800,000, as compared 
with $9,161,000 in the same period of 





able to rate them easily. 


could have discerned them. 


sciously expressing his own ideal. 
it all out and hold him to it.” 


know in work. 


thing obviously not genuine. 


which marked the borrowed front. 


Secker. 





“Hear Ye! Hear Ye!”’ 


By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


peare and he knew what he was talking about. He had 
rubbed elbows with many classes of people — those with 
ability which rang true and those of pretense. Yes, he’d been 
around so he soon detected the true and false in people and was 


Ts EMPTY vessel makes the greatest sound,” said Shakes- 


I can fancy him under the inescapable fire of a bragging, boastful 
fellow—compelled to listen to him for an indefinite period. No 
doubt, his thoughts would have scorched the boasting one if he 


Maybe, though, he would have done as some writer suggests who 
says: “There is this benefit in brag—that the speaker is uncon- 


We usually discover that the greatest boaster shies away from 
work. The bragging talk is a filler-in to camouflage what he doesn’t 


But, alas! all of us are pretenders to a certain degree in one 
way or another—making believe we possess something or are some- 


The depression did much to bring people down to earth and teach 
them a deeper and truer sense of appreciation of the real things in 
life and the genuine qualities in people. Most of us can remember 
trying to put up a good front, on occasions. We would borrow our 
next-door neighbor’s silver when entertaining dinner guests. 
Nearly always the various pieces of silver—knives, forks, and 
spoons—had a tiny, almost invisible shred of thread tied in the 
most inconspicuous place. The front was borrowed as the identify- 
ing threads indicated to the borrowers. And, rarely, no one ex- 
cept a keen, observing guest would detect the presence of the thread 


Boasters and pretenders belong to the same tribe. 


MorRAL: “The deep rivers pay a larger tribute to the sea than 
shallow brooks, and yet empty themselves with less noise.”—W. 


Humor him by all means, draw 
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1939. ‘This is an increase of $1,639,- 
000, or about 18 per cent. 

Based upon these first quarter 
trends, the construction program for 
the year 1940 will approximate about 
$43,000,000 as compared with $36,- 
355,000 last year. Gross additions to 
plant will, in the light of the trends, 
exceed any year since 1930. 

The increase in the program of the 
company in 1940 is due to the sus- 
tained rate of growth and the service 
requirements for additional facilities 
to meet the needs of the growth, Mr. 
Powley stated. The projects under 
way and to be introduced in 1940 are 
of the kind and character requiring 
large outlays in central office equip- 
ment and facilities generally. 


~~ ww 


FCC Annual Report Form 
Discussed at Conference 
Under auspices of the committee on 
accounts and statistics of the National 
Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission held a three-day 
conference in Washington, January 
22, 23 and 24, on the proposed 
revision of the FCC’s annual report 
Form M for Class A and B telephone 





companies. The United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was 
represented by I. J. Devoe, Lincoln, 
Neb., chairman of its accounting com- 
mittee; Ranford Dunlap, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., C. D. D’Aoust, Madison, Wis., and 
Louis Pitcher, Chicago, IIl., executive 
vice-president of the national associa- 
tion. 


Fred Kleinman, Springfield, III, 
chief accountant of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, was chairman of 
the conference. Other participants 
were members of the FCC accounting 
and engineering divisions, accountants 
from a number of state utilities com- 
missions and representatives of the 
Bell System. 


Sixty-nine recommendations and sug- 
gestions were made at the conference. 
Although some of the proposals tend 
to simplify the report, three sugges- 
tions would prove expensive and un- 
desirable from the standpoint of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. 


Recommendation No. 39T proposed 
the segregation of data between toll 
and exchange, plant, central office 
equipment, buildings, toll-circuit equip- 
ment and switching equipment; the 
latter to be divided as between equip- 
ment used exclusively for toll opera- 


tions and equipment used for combined 
toll and exchange operations. This 
recommendation was opposed by Inde- 
pendent and Bell System representa- 
tives and it is believed that it will not 
be incorporated into a routine. 


Suggestion 63-C, if adopted, would 
require companies to classify instru- 
ments in service or “left in” into hand- 
sets (self-contained and other types), 
desk sets and wall sets. 


The Independent representatives 
maintained that this information would 
serve no particular good or purpose. 


The third undesirable suggestion 
concerned FCC Instruction No. 26 cov- 
ering continuing property records or 
perpetual inventory as provided for in 
the present system of accounts. 


During the conference Mr. Pitcher 
called attention to the fact that the net 
revenue of the Bell System per station 
per day was 43 per cent in excess of 
income earned by Independent com- 
panies. This caused some criticism 
from representatives of regulatory 
commissions of the present breakdown 
of Class A and B companies; there 
being some intimation that they might 
favor a further classification to cover 
only the very large companies. 











If Youre Changing Over to Battery 
INSIST ON A G-E COPPER OXIDE 
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for trickle 
batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGER 


If you are planning on changing over to a battery system 
you should make sure your equipment includes a G-E 
Copper Oxide Battery Charger. Here’s why: 
1. We have it—regardless of your requirements — 
5 different sizes — 17 different ratings. 
2. The new variable transformer— you'll like it — 
facilitates wide-range output ina series of small steps. 
3. Easy rate adjustment — ; 
a small knob on the front of the casing controls 
the transformer. 
4, Optional ratings — 
or float charging large and small 


IN ADDITION —a brand new Automatic Copper 
Oxide Battery Charger! 
—a complete line of Tungar Battery Chargers! 
Write for more information. Section A-082, Appliance & 
Merchandise Department, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 





























GRAY 
PAY 
STATIONS 


Every operating company is anxious 
to obtain extra revenue. For those 
who do not now have adequate pay 
station coverage of their territory, we 
urge that they investigate Gray's 
complete line of Pay Station equip- 
ment. Pay Stations are proven reve- 
nue builders, and Gray Pay Stations 
are made for any size company and 
for any kind of equipment . . . mag- 
neto, common battery or automatic. 
Write Gray Mfg. Co. for a catalogue 
and prices today. 


THE GRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 
= AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 


-, Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 


York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 427 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG 
CO. of Canada Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, -Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 

Or any other telephone supply house 














Obituaries 


JAMES A. LUHRING, age 60, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Princeton (Ind.) Telephone Co., died 
January 21 at his home in Princeton 
following an illness of two months. 

Mr. Luhring was born July 20, 1879, 
west of Fort Branch, Ind. and had 
been a resident of Princeton for the 
past 33 years. 

He was plant superintendent of the 
Princeton Telephone Co., from 1923 
until the death of John M. Parrett, 
August 4, 1938, when he was appointed 
general manager. 

Mr. Luhring began his telephone 
career in 1897 with the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Evans- 
ville, Ind., as a groundman and line- 
man. In 1899 he left the service of 
the Cumberland company to become 
connected with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., in line construction 
work. 

In 1901 he joined the Princeton 
Electric Supply Co., manufacturers 
and assemblers of telephone equip- 
ment. In 1904 he left this business to 
become connected with the Southern 
Indiana Traction Co. as supervisor of 
overhead lines and the communication 
department. 

In 1909, Mr. Luhring became asso- 
ciated with the Princeton Telephone 
Co. as cableman and wire chief. In 
1917 he was elected manager and 
director of the Oakland City (Ind.) 
Telephone Co. He was there until 
1923 when the Oakland City company 
merged with the Princeton Telephone 
Co. Mr. Luhring was then appointed 
plant superintendent. In 1931 he was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Princeton company. 

Mr. Luhring was a member of the 
First Methodist church, The Telephone 
Pioneers of America, and Prince Lodge 
No. 231, F. & A. M. 

Surviving are the widow, one daugh- 
ter, two sisters and two grandchildren. 


A 


CHARLES L. GOODRUM, age 65, 
inventor of many devices for use with 
automatic telephone systems and 
founder of the old American Auto- 
matic Telephone Co. at Urbana, Ohio, 
died at his home in New York City on 
January 30 of a heart attack. 

Mr. Goodrum was active in the In- 
dependent telephone field at the begin- 





JAMES A. LUHRING, vice-president 
and general manager of the Princeton 
(Ind.} Telephone Co., died January 
21 at the age of 60. He had been 


ill for two months. 


ning of the century. He was engaged 
in development work for the Auto- 
matic Electric Company, Chicago, in 
1904 for about one year. Later with 
Mr. Lattig he organized the American 
Automatic Telephone Co. and installed 
its system in Urbana, Ohio. When the 
company ceased its manufacturing op- 
erations, Mr. Goodrum associated him- 
self with the Western Electric Co. in 
its development department, later the 
3ell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. He 
retired several years ago. 
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L. SCOTT POWELL, general traffic 
manager for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo., died 
January 23 at the age of 38. He had 
been playing squash racquets when he 
fell to the floor. An inhalator crew 
was unable to revive him. 

Mr. Powell entered the employ of 
the Southwestern Bell at Fort Worth, 
Texas, in 1920, and later worked for 
the company at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
before being transferred to St. Louis 
in 1923 as traffic engineer. He was 
made division traffic superintendent 
for eastern Missouri in 1930, and gen- 
eral supervisor of traffic in 1937. In 
April, 1938, he was promoted to gen- 
eral traffic manager. 
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Wire-Tapping Inquiry 
Proposed in Senate 

Senator Green, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, on February 1 called for a 
Senate investigation of wire tapping in 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and east- 
ern Massachusetts of lines of state and 
federal officials and private citizens. 

He suggested that $15,000 be spent 
by the Senate interstate commerce 
committee to investigate ‘alleged in- 
stances of interception, by means of 
wire tapping or otherwise, of wire 
communications to or from officials 
and employes of the federal, state and 
local governments.” 

Chairman Wheeler of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee, which 
will consider the Green resolution, said 
that the committee probably would 
take the matter up within two weeks. 
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U.S. Supreme Court Denies 
Wisconsin Bell Case Appeal 

The United States Supreme Court on 
February 5 denied the appeal of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
for a review on certiorari of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. rate case, ap- 
pealed from the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court which upheld the decision of the 
Dane County Circuit Court against the 
commission’s final rate reduction order. 

The United States court’s denial of 
the appeal was on the ground that no 
federal question was involved. The 
court stated it was “unable to find that 
the decision of the highest court of the 
state did not rest upon an adequate 
non-federal ground.” 

It was contended by the state com- 
mission that the state supreme court 
had erroneously accepted the view ex- 
pressed in some United States Supreme 
Court decisions that reproduction cost 
must control in determining rates that 
will allow a reasonable return on prop- 
erty of a public utility. 

The commission said this doctrine 
had been limited, if not overruled, by 
the United States Supreme Court after 
the “prudent investment” theory had 
been proposed. The Supreme Court 
left the issue undetermined by its re- 
fusal on February 5 to consider the 
case, 


The National Association of Railroad 
& Utilities Commissioners had inter- 
vened, asking for a review and on 
January 26 the federal government 
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filed an amicus curiae brief in which 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, ICC, 
FPC and FCC asked the federal high 
court to take jurisdiction in the case in 
order that a ruling on depreciation 
might be had, which would be helpful 
in the work of these bodies. 

The refusal of the United States 
Supreme Court ends a case that started 
in with a temporary rate reduction 
order in 1932 and one in the succeed- 
ing two years with a final order in 
1936. Federal court injunctions re- 
strained enforcement of the orders of 
1932 and 1933 and the Dane County 
Circuit Court enjoined the orders of 
1934 and 1936. The federal court 
withheld final decisions pending out- 
come of the state court cases and then 
made the injunctions permanent. 

The Dane County court in February, 
1938, declared the commission’s rate 
reduction orders “unreasonable and 
unlawful” and its ruling was upheld by 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, July 
11, 1939. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. had 
$3,573,822.81 in its reserve fund as 
of January 15, to pay out to customers 
should the courts have decided its rates 
were too high. The last monthly in- 
stalment of $87,339.39 was placed in 
reserve on that date to take care of 
the month of December. The company 
had been directed by court order to 
make such monthly additions to its re- 
serve fund. 

The fund will be released from the 
reserve, Judge A. C. Hoppmann said 
February 5, after the papers have been 
returned from Washington and a for- 
mal petition to release is filed in cir- 
cuit court and subsequently granted. 
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Race Papers Keep Telephones 
Pending Court Decision 
Judge Harry M. Fisher, of the cir- 
cuit court, Chicago, IIll., on January 25 
signed an order enjoining the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. from discontinuing 
service to the two racing news services 
operated by State Senator Daniel A. 
Serritella. The temporary injunction 
will be in force until Judge Fisher 
completes a review of proceedings be- 
fore the Illinois Commerce Commission. 


The commission on January 24 or- 
dered the service cut off and refused 
Senator Serritella’s petition to reopen 
the case. The latter then appealed to 
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the circuit court for a review of testi- 
mony at the commission hearings. 

Judge Fisher first suggested that the 
telephone company agree to maintain a 
status quo until he could complete his 
review. Leslie Jones, Illinois Bell 
counsel, said he had no authority to 
make such an agreement. 

In opposing the injunction petition 
Attorney Jones argued his client was 
acting on the commission’s order and 
on a letter from State’s Attorney 
Thos. J. Courtney demanding the serv- 
ice be cut off at noon January 26. 

Aaron Stein, counsel for Senator 
Serritella, admitted the law refuses 
protection to illegal enterprises, but he 
charged the telephone company had 
failed to investigate whether the Ser- 
ritella enterprises were actually in vio- 
lation of the law. 

Senator Serritella petitioned the 
state commission on December 6, after 
Mr. Courtney had asked the Illinois 
Bell to cut off service. The senator’s 
argument was that he was merely 
printing sport news, and he denied 
assertions that the telephones might be 
used to furnish racing results to hand- 
books. 

On January 23 Samuel A. Klaus, 
special assistant to the United States 
attorney general, read a statement to 
the commission, declaring Senator Ser- 
ritella’s move was “part of a scheme 
to continue a nation-wide gambling 
wire service.” 


— a 


Pacific Bell Discontinues 


Service to Racing News 

Private bookmakers were struck an- 
other crippling blow in San Francisco, 
Calif., February 2, when 125 private 
lines being operated by the bookies 
were disconnected by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Attorney Gen- 
eral Earl Warren said the telephones 
were on a direct line to an entire 
system of small distributors of racing 
news. 

No new telephone service will be 
permitted to the locations discontinued 
unless the applicants can satisfy both 
the police and telephone company that 
it is not going to be used for law 
violations. 


_,- 


Michigan Bell Cuts Off 
Service to Gambling Places 
The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. on 
February 2 agreed to cut off telephone 
service of gambling houses, including 
both race bookmakers and the numbers 
racket. It did so in compliance with a 
Detroit grand jury request. 
President George M. Welch of the 


company said that he would give the 
gambling interests 24 hours’ notice 
that the service would be discontinued, 
At the same time he said that “it js 
the company’s belief that it cannot 
comply with this request without lay. 
ing itself open to legal action by the 
affected subscribers.” 

The company has decided, he said, 
in spite of that situation, to align it. 
self with ‘‘the forces of law and order 
rather than technical law.”’ 


—- a 


St. Paul Rate Case Taken 
to State Supreme Court 
The Tri-State Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. the middle of January filed 
notice of its appeal to the Minnesota 
Supreme Court from the Ramsey 
County District Court order of No- 
vember 14 which held invalid the 
“May 2 compromise order” of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission (TELEPHONY of November 25, 
1939). Arguments on the appeal will 
not be heard by the Minnesota Sv- 
preme Court until late spring as the 
case will take its regular place on the 
calendar unless given a special position. 
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Pennsylvania Bell Reduces 
Intrastate Toll Rates 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania on January 29 announced rates 
for intrastate calls of more than 40 
miles would be reduced in amounts 
ranging from 5 to 20 cents, depending 
on the airline distance. 

The announcement was made a few 
hours after the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld an order of the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission directing 
the company to make a reduction of 
charges amounting to $600,000 a year 
(TELEPHONY, February 3, page 32.) 

Counsel for the company had con- 
tended the state commission acted 
without evidence of discrimination. 

Specifically, the utility was directed 
to revise its schedule of intrastate toll 
rates for more than 36 miles to con- 
form with the interstate schedule of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for comparable distances. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
January 24: Albert C. Hoffmeister 
authorized to hold the positions of 
secretary of the Inter-County Tele- 
phone Co., Gallatin, Mo., and the West- 
ern Arkansas Telephone Co., Russell- 

ville, Ark. 

January 29: The commission ordered 
an investigation be instigated on its 
own motion into and concerning the 
lawfulness of the maximum, minimum 
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2. If the call is cancelled, the highest report charge incurred ap- 
Only one report charge should be made. 


4. If neither the called nor calling party will agree to pay for the 
call on the first use of the toll circuit, the call will be subject to a 

A second ticket is made when the calling party 
wishes to place the call prepaid. 

>. After giving a report for which a report charge will be made if 
the call is not subsequently completed, if the calling party does 
not give directions which require further action on the call at 
once, collect the amount of the report charge. 
party, on receiving the report, gives directions which require 
further action on the call at once and which may result in the 
completion of the call on this attempt, defer securing a charge 
until you have taken the necessary action. 
completed, secure the report charge. 


If the calling 


If the call is not 








and precise basis of all charges and of 
the classifications, regulations and 
practices relating thereto, applicable 
to the furnishing of “Qualified Toll 
Line Service” between certain points 
in the operating territory of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
and the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

The commission ordered that the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co., the Eastern Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. be made respondents 
to the proceeding. 

Hearings will start on the proceed- 
ing on March 5. 

, 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 6: Hearing in Springfield 
on complaint of Wilborn & Son against 
service furnished by the Tri County 
Telephone Co. in Woodlawn, Jefferson 
county. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

February 13: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to serve its Grant- 
ville subscribers from Topeka. 

February 13: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to file and put into 
effect new schedules of rates in Attica 
and Chapman. 

February 15: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to file and put into 
effect a new schedule of rates in Enter- 
prise and vicinity. 

_ February 20: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to file and put into 
effect a new schedule of rates in Solo- 
mon and vicinity. 

_February 27: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Montgomery County Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., Inc., for per- 
mission to discontinue telephone ex- 
change in Jefferson and to cease oper- 
ating as a public utility. 

_ February 27: Hearing on applica- 
tion of the McKrae Telephone Co., 
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Inc., for permission to file and put into 
effect an increased schedule of rates 
for service in Fall River. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


January 24: Commission announced 
appointment of Edward Collins, tele- 
phone engineer employed by the New 
York Public Service Commission, to 
do similar work for the Minnesota 
body. 


February 1: Madelia Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase rates at its 
Madelia exchange. The new rates are: 
Business one-party $3.50; two-party 
$3.00; residence one-party $2.25; four- 
party $2.00; rural multi-party resi- 
dence $2.00; connecting company sta- 
tions $7.20 per year; business exten- 
sions 75 cents; residence extensions 50) 
cents and handsets 25 cents. 
February 1: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase its 
rates in Elk River. The new rates are: 
3usiness one-party $3.75; two-party 
$3.25; residence one-party $2.25; two- 
party $2.00; metallic, rural business 
$2.50; metallic, rural residence $2.00; 
service stations $6.00 per year; busi- 
ness extension $1.00; residence exten- 
sion, wallset, 75 cents; residence ex- 
tension, deskset, $1.00 and handsets 
extra charge of 15 cents per month. 
The Northwestern Bell serves 300 
local and 88 rural subscribers and 
gives switching service to 164 service 
stations from its Elk River exchange. 
The reproduction cost new of the prop- 
erty less depreciation was $47,015. 
For the period 1934-1938 the average 
loss from the operation of the prop- 
erty was $2,567 per year. Under the 
new rates on an estimated net income 
of $1,368 the same operation would 
produce a 2.9 per cent return on the 
depreciated cost new value of $47,015. 
February 1: Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to increase 
rates at its Stewartville exchange. The 
new rates are: susiness one-party 
$3.50; two-party $3.00; residence one- 
party $2.25; residence two-party $2.00; 
rural multi-party residence $2.00; ru- 
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ral multi-party business $2.50 and 
residence extension 75 cents. 

The Tri-State company serves ap- 
proximately 182 local and 129 rural 
stations from its Stewartville exchange. 
For the period 1934-1938 the average 
loss for the operation of the property 
was $1,828 per year. Under the new 
rates on an estimated net income of 
$1,574 the like operation of the plant 
would produce an income of 2.8 per 
cent upon the depreciated cost new 
value of $56,132. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 6: Hearing in Clarence on 
application of the Western Light & 
Telephone Co. to increase rates in 
Clarence. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

February 1: Diller Telephone Co. 
authorized to continue in effect for an- 
other year the reduced schedule of 
emergency rates that has been charged 
for several years. 

February 1: Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co. permitted to amend its 
schedule of rates for Battle Creek to 
conform with those that have been 
charged for several years. A review 
of the rates disclosed that the com- 
pany’s predecessor had charged higher 
rates than authorized for certain 
classes of services although the charges 
were justified. 

February 1: Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Dodge County authorized to install 
a relaymatic switchboard in its ex- 
change at Snyder and to increase rates 
25 cents per month when the board 
has been installed and is operating. 

February 1: Mrs. Blanche Judge, 
part owner of the Milburn & Anselmo 
Telephone Co., requested the commis- 
sion to dismiss her complaint against 
E. A. Headrick who recently pur- 
chased an exchange at Dunning and 
also two. lines running into Brewster. 
The request followed a hearing before 
Commissioner Good in which both com- 
panies insisted on service rights in 
Brewster, the county seat of Wheeler 
county. Commissioner Good suggested 
an amicable arrangement and division 
which is to be worked out. 


New York Public Service Commission 

February 5: Hearing in Albany on 
petition of Rochester Telephone Corp. 
for authority to issue $1,500,000 of 
preferred stock. 

February 5: Hearing in Albany on 
petition of Rochester Telephone Corp. 
for approval of the creation of an em- 
ployment stabilization reserve account. 


North Carolina Utilities Commission 

February 19 and 20: Hearings on 
applications of the Central Electric & 
Telephone Co., Sioux City, Ia., for 
authority to make reductions and other 
changes in telephone rates at Mt. Airy, 
Leaksville and Elkin. 

The Mt. Airy and Leaksville cases 
will be heard February 19 and the 
Elkin case on February 20. 


North Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners 

January 16: Hearing in Coopers- 
town on petition of the Griggs County 
Telephone Co. to change the type of 
service and increase rates in Binford. 

January 16: Hearing in Coopers- 
town on application of the Central 
West Co., Sioux City, Iowa, for author- 


ity to sell its exchange properties jp 
Dazey, Hannaford and Pillsbury to 
M. H. Roseland of Drayton. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

January 26: The commission an- 
nounced that a 30-day period will be 
allowed for the filing of objections to 
the application of the Ohio Bell Tele. 
phone Co. to increase rates in Kirtland 
and install automatic dial service. 

January 30: Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to furnish hand- 
sets in the following additional ex- 
changes: Ashley, Cheshire, Lewis Cen- 
ter, Clyde, Copley, Elmore, Genoa, 
Granger, Kelly Island, Marblehead, 
Milah, North Baltimore, Put-in-Bay 
and River Styx. 

The company filed a supplemental 
schedule for the service, which became 
effective February 1. 

January 30: Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to revise its 
schedule for Kelly Island and Marble- 
head exchanges to clarify its regula- 
tion relating to toll service by omitting 
any reference to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; to eliminate 
an unused regulation providing that 
subscribers having four or more eight- 
party line residence telephones shall 
be charged the eight-party rate, and 
to revise the regulation relating to 
claims for damages on account of 
service interruption or directory omis- 
sions. 

January 31: The commission ap- 
proved, with disclaimer of binder as 
to any future proceedings involving 
rates, the contract for interchange of 
traffic between the Warren exchange 
of the Warren Telephone Co. and the 
Niles exchange of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. which the companies nego- 
tiated January 12 to become effective 
February 3, when the Niles exchange 
was to be converted to automatic dial 
operation. 

January 31: The commission author- 
ized purchase of the 10,000 outstand- 
ing shares of $100 par common stock 
of the United Telephone Co., Bellefon- 
taine, by the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. It was set forth in the com- 
mission’s order that 9,240 shares be 
bought for $790,500.78 and the re- 
maining 760 shares at not more than 
$85 each. 


February 1: The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to extend its ex- 
perimental telegram pick-up and de- 
livery service in Cleveland by reducing 
the monthly rentals for keyboard send- 
ing and receiving equipment from 
$12.50 to $10.00. 

February 1: Ohio Central Tele- 
phone Corp. authorized to cancel its 
tariff for unused magneto service in 
its Caledonia exchange. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

February 2: Community Telephone 
Co. authorized to discontinue _ its 
switchboard in Waverly and serve the 
20 subscribers from Elmwood at @ 
service charge of $1.50 per month. 
The company had proposed the change 
in service or, as an alternate, an in- 
crease in rates of from $1.00 to $2.50 
per month. The commission pointed 
out that a $2.50 rate would be dis- 
criminatory as it “has been the prac- 
tice of the company to furnish rural 
service at all of its 34 exchanges at 
the same rate regardless of the dis- 
tance from the exchange.” 
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Financial News and Data 








Bond Issue of Indiana 
Associated Telephone Corp. 

The Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp., La Fayette, on February 1 filed 
a registration statement with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission cover- 
ing the issuance of $3,800,000 in 3% 
per cent mortgage bonds and 2,660 
shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock. 

Net proceeds from the sale are to 
be used for redeeming on April 1 a 
total of $3,000,000 principal amount 
of’ the company’s first mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, series B, due in 1965 
and for additions to property and 
plant. The company proposes to ex- 
change the remaining $800,000 princi- 
pal amount of the new bonds for an 
equal principal amount of the first 
mortgage 442 per cent bonds, series B, 
due in 1965, now in the company’s de- 
preciation fund. 


— = 


General Telephone Files 
Stock Issues with SEC 

General Telephone Corp. of New 
York, has filed a registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering 135,000 shares 
of $2.50 cumulative preferred stock 
without par value, and 270,000 shares 
of common stock of $20 par value. 
The common stock will not be sold but 
will be reserved for issuance upon con- 
version of the preferred stock. 

The statement set out that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the preferred 
stock would be used as _ follows: 
$3,675,650 to repay funds borrowed 
to redeem April 1 the 73,513 outstand- 
ing shares of $3 convertible preferred 
stock; $2,561,431, to be furnished to 
General Telephone Allied Corp., a sub- 
sidiary, to redeem March 15 that com- 
pany’s 24,051 outstanding shares of 
$6 preferred stock (exclusive of 8,193 
shares held by the parent, which will 
surrender them for cancellation), and 
the balance to replenish working cap- 
ital of the parent. 


— = 


Carolina T. & T. Co. Reports 
Increased Earnings for 1939 
The Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Inc., Tarboro, N. C., has reported 
total operating revenues for 1939 of 
$1,680,081.68, an increase of $84,358.- 
14 over 1938. Exchange revenues in- 
creased from $866,328.12 for 1938 to 
$907,096.13 for 1939. Toll revenues 
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increased from $703,176.42 to $737,- 


960.78 and miscellaneous operating 
revenues totaled $43,794.12, an _ in- 
crease of $9,617.06 over 1938. 

Net income for 1939 was $338,- 
583.29 compared with $315,857.07 for 
1938. The balance left for surplus 
after dividend payments of $272,000 
was $66,583.29, an increase of $22,- 
726.22 over the amount left for sur- 
plus at the end of 1938. 

Business conditions in the territory 
served by the company were very good 
during the year. On December 31, 
1939, the number of company-owned 
stations reached a total of 34,912, a 
gain for the year of 1,782. During 
1939 a total of 2,004,974 long distance 
calls was completed, a gain of 100,886 
or 5.3 per cent over 1938. 

New automatic equipment was 
placed in service in ‘six exchanges, and 
additional central office equipment was 
installed in two exchanges. Outside 
plant was rebuilt and added to and 
rural service was extended. Carrier 
equipment was installed in six central 
offices to provide additional toll cir- 
cuits without installing more wires. 


Taxes paid and accrued, including 
federal, state, county and city, for the 
year amounted to $299,564.52. This 
represents 17.83 cents out of every 
dollar of total revenue. 


— 


Lincoln, (Neb.) T. & T. Co. 
Reports Gains and Losses 
An increase of $7,710 in revenues 
from local exchange service for the 
year 1939 has been reported to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Toll revenues were $654,746, a 
decrease of $3,844 from 1938. Total 
revenues were $2,642,387, a decrease 
of $23,928. Total expenses were $2,- 
067,966 (decrease, $33,676), made up 
largely of traffic expenses, $395,501 
(decrease, $9,211); commercial, $286,- 
567, (decrease, $4,845); general and 
miscellaneous, $210,419 (increase, $2,- 
386); maintenance, $511,763, (de- 
crease, $8,957); depreciation, 
$404,860, (decrease, $5,368); taxes, 
$258,856 (decrease, $7,681). 
Sundry net earnings of $40,270 rep- 
resented a decrease of $31,295. Total 





One Rotating 
Element 
Only 


NO BRUSHES 
RIGID 
COMPACT 


Nothing to Cause Radio 
Interference 


Designed for Exchanges up to 
1,500 Subscribers. 

Output — 80 volts, 19 cycles, 
15 watts. 

Close voltage regulation. 


125 Amory St. 
Boston, Mass. ° 





HOLTZER-CABOT 
MAGNETO RINGING 






Write for Bulletin 1310-02 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


SET 


Provides “Audible Ringing.” 
Minimum Maintenance Cost. 


Other and Larger Ringing Sets 
Available. 


6161 S. State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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TELEPHONE FORM PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHED STATIONERY » DIRECTORIES 


FORT WAYNE PRINTING COMPANY 
7 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA a 


SPRING 
WING 
TOGGLE 

Rol BOLTS 


\> “Superior Feature $ 
BUILDERS SPECIALTIES 












These are better toggle bolts in every detail. 
Press through the smallest hole. Open in the 
minimum space. Each jaw operates independently 
the instant it has clearance, never catch or jam 
in rough or irregular surfaces while being inserted. 
they lock thread when fully tight- 
= ened preventing screw 
(or bolt) from loosening. 
insist on PAINE 
Toggle Bolts for 
firm anchorage in 
every type hollow 
¢ wall, 18 types, each 
in 60 sizes. 
Write today for Catalog 
of PAINE Anchoring de- 
vices and building and 
installation specialties. 


THE PAINE CO. 


2947 Carroll Ave. 
S.A 











Self-bracing, 


Eastern Warehouse and 
Sales: 48 Warren St. 
New York 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain. or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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net earnings were $614,691, a decrease 
of $21,547. Interest payments of 
$156,348 showed a decrease of $5,718. 
Net profits were $458,343, a decrease 
of $15,829. Dividends paid were 
$444,581, a decrease of $17,642. Un- 
divided profits were $13,762. 

The company has a plant investment 
of $12,463,315, cash and deposits of 
$846,093, and total assets of $15,002,- 
989. Liabilities are made up of 
$2,000,533 common stock; $5,040,000 
preferred stock; funded debt, $3,500,- 
000; pension fund, $540,000; deprecia- 
tion reserve, $3,045,888; payables, 
$488,193 and surplus, $388,193. 

At the end of the year the company 
had 64,100 stations in service, a loss 
of 361 during 1939. Maintenance costs 
were 3.98 per cent; depreciation, 3.50 
per cent; net earnings to average plant 
in service were 4.46 per cent. Gross 
construction was $707,284, resulting in 
a net addition to plant of $97,561. 

The company retired $1,000,000 of 
its preferred stock during the last 
months of the year and the remainder 
of the preferred stock was placed on 
a 5 per cent basis instead of 6 per cent. 
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Northwestern Bell Reports 
Revenue Increases for 1939 

Increases in local exchange revenues 
of 2.7 per cent and in toll revenues of 
4 per cent for the year 1939 over 1938 
have been reported to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
its entire system. Exchange revenues 
were $23,996,931 and toll revenues 
$9,160,454. Total revenues were $34,- 
945,970, an increase of $1,063,022, or 
3.1 per cent over 1938. 

Maintenance costs totaled $6,677,- 
304, an increase of $30,203; deprecia- 
tion and amortization, $4,994,769, an 
increase of $113,601; traffic, $5,375,- 
342, an increase of $88,384; commer- 
cial, $2,809,826, an increase of $140,- 
865 and taxes, $4,593,418, an increase 
of $126,709. Total telephone expenses 
were $28,024,883, an increase of $471,- 
010. 

Net telephone earnings were $6,- 
927,087, an increase of $592,012 over 
the previous year. Total income was 
$6,895,146, a decrease of $227,299, 
due to the fact that the company 
waived interest of $819,311 on ad- 
vances made to the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. and the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. because of un- 
favorable earnings of those companies. 

Interest deductions were $1,221,683, 
an increase of $19,242. Dividends 
totaled $5,000,000, leaving $673,463 
in the undivided profits account, a de- 
crease of $246,541. 








THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








COFFEY SYSTEM 





Exclusive Teleph A t 
Accounting Forms for All Classes Telephone 
Companies 


CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 











DISTILLED WATER 


Is necessary for perfect tele- 
phone service made for 2 cents 


Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
a gallon by t 
PEERLESS STILLS 


Investigations 
Used by State and Government 


Your Inquiries Welcomed | 


SPARTA Manufacturing Co. © lg 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 





J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 


~.— cial 
te Investigations 


1510 Linceln Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia!) Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 


+ 
RECONSTRUCTED EQuIPMEN'I 

Am. Elec. No. 696 inside connection Pony 
type 4-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer 
compacts with short arm and rian 
with Kellogg trans. & rec. @ 

Kellogg latest type No. 2800 Pony com- 
pacts with short arm 4-bar 1000-1600 or 
2500 ohm ringer @ $9.25—5-bar @.... 10.75 

Stromberg Carlson No, 896 Pony type 
compacts 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm 
ringer @ $8.00—4-bar $9.00—5-bar @ 9.50 

Stromberg No. 988 desk stand with ex- 
ternal line post connection 3-bar 1000- 

1600 or 2500 ohm ringer signal set $8.75 
—4-bar $9.50—5-bar @.... 10.50 

Model No. 6 Style C. flush type spring 
drive Calculagraphs with auto ribbon 
rewind. Complete with new ribbon @ 26.50 

Kellogg No. 631 central battery steel 
hotel set with booster coil straight line 
or 16-33-50 or 66 cycle ringers @ 7.00 

Automatic Elec. No. 12-25 P.A.X. 2 wire 
Full Automatic Swbd. with 16 lines 
equipped wired for 25 and 3 links 
equipped wired for 6 complete with 
charging panel, less batteries and 


eee GS csesee ses sskuvbcecs ves GOO 
Kellogg No. 53—103—67—or 37 con- 
densers @ . .40 


Kellogg No. 115 ‘desk ‘type ‘ Grabaphone 
complete with 3 cond. cord wired for 

use with any standard signal set @ 4.50 
Stromberg Carlson No. 101 floor type 

P. B. X. Board with 60 local lamp 

line fully equipped and 5 jack ending 
trunks, 5 single ringing double super- 

vision cord wieeremiped hand gen., etc. 
Complete .... olde tea ated a 140.00 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1934 West 21st St. 
Chicago, Til. 








REPAIRING & REFINISHING 
Transmitters Repaired, Fronts Refin- 
ished Black, New Carbon, 40c. Re- 
ceivers Repaired, shells repolished, new 
cords, 50c. Wall Phones Modernized, 
New Cabinets, Cables, Terminals, $7.50. 
Independent Telephone Repair Com- 
pany, 1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, Illinois. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: as commercial 


manager, auditor or manager, Independent 


exchange or system, 15 years’ experience 


in above position with Class “A” com- 
pany. References. Address 8876, care of 
TELEPHONY 


YOUNG MAN wants position as com- 
bination man or manager of magneto 
exchange. Three years’ experience. Mag- 
neto and common battery. Reference 
Write 8881, care of TELEPHONY 

. 

POSITION WANTED: Man, 39 years 
old, married, twenty years’ experience 
(Germany, Italy) research, installation, 
circuit-development, maintenance, minor 
manufacture, automatic and manual sys- 
tems. Willing to start at reasonable sal- 
ary in any location. Excellent recom- 
mendations Address No. 8893, care of 
TELEPHONY 








WANTED TO fiscal 





WANTED TO BUY small i whan 
plant in Northwest or Pacific States. 250 
stations or more will consider several 
exchanges if grouped. Address 8895, care 
of TELEPHONY 


























A. E. CO. 


KELLOGG No. 12-A AND No. 12-D ON 
No. 465 AND No. 200 TYPE MTGS. | 
| W. E. CO. No. 42-A ON No. 79 MTG. 


Write for Prices 


_ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


DEAN | 

















The number of stations in service as 
of December 31 was 682,998, as com. 
pared with 649,926 a year before, ap 
increase of 3.3 per cent. The average 
investment per station is $209.49. 


maintenance, 4.75 per cent compared 
with 4.82 per cent the previous year: 
depreciation, 3.88 per cent compared 
with 3.86 per cent. Earnings on the 
common stock for 1939 were 5.67 per 
cent compared with 5.92 per cent jn 
1938. Net telephone earnings to aver. 
age plant in service were 4.92 per cent 
compared with 4.59 per cent in 1938. 
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Larger Income Reported 
by Illinois Bell Company 

Reflecting the improved business jpn 
the Chicago area, the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reports that in 1939 jit 
had net income of $13,658,699 ayail- 
able for dividends. It is equal to $9.11 
a share, compared with $11,036,479 
in 1938, equal to $7.36 a share. 

Telephones increased 64,023 during 
1939 as compared with 33,920 in 1938. 
This gain brought the total in service 
in the entire Illinois Bell territory to 
1,471,869 on December 31. 

In obtaining the 1939 net gain, 231,. 
163 telephones were installed and 
167,140 removed. In addition, cus- 
tomers changing their locations re- 
quired the company to move 125,714 
telephones. 

Originating calls averaged 6,437,000 
per day during 1939, an increase of 6 
per cent over the 1938 average. Toll 
and long distance messages per day 
increased 5 per cent over 1938. 

Gross additions to the total tele- 
phone plant amounted to $23,972,072 
in 1939, compared with $18,633,301 
in 1938. There were 24,455 employes 
at work at the end of 1939, of whom 
2,750 had been with the company 25 
years or more. The total payroll for 
1939 was $43,349,674, an increase of 
$1,397,939 over 1938. 
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Bell January Gain Nearly 
50 Per Cent Over 1939 Month 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports a gain during January of 
about 94,400 telephones in _ service, 
bringing the total of Bell telephones to 
about 16,630,200. The gain in the 
previous month was 80,800, and in 
January, 1939, it was 65,400. 

The largest operating unit in the 
Bell System, the New York Telephone 
Co., reported a gain of 9,948 tele- 
phones for last month, compared with 
an increase of 6,380 in January of 
1939. 


TELEPHONY 
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Babeock Garrison 33 
Bartlett Mfg. Co 

Berry & Co., L. M. . : ce 
Brach Mfg. Co., L. S. ‘ _— 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd. 


Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 34 
Burgess Battery Co.. : 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co 21 


Calculagraph Company 


Carney & Co., B. J. 33 
Chance Company ... . 24 
Christiansen Co., C. M. aa 
Churchill Cabinet Co. 

Coffey System & Audit Co 33 
Coffing Hoist Co. chine: elasaliee ' 7 
Columbia Steel Co. a ‘ ~~ 23 
Cook Electric Co , iateoe 28 
Cook's Sons, Inc., Adam - 
Cope. Inc., T. J 7 
Copperweld Steel Co..............ccc00. 2 


Cuneo Press, Inc., The 


Davey Tree Expert Co. 7 
Donnelley & Sons, R. R.......... . 30 


Electric Products Co., The 
Electric Storage Battery Co — 
Everstick Anchor Co ae | 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp... 


Forged Steel Products Co 29 
Fort Wayne Printing Co. i araciuabidical Se 
Fowle, Frank F ‘ . 


General Cable Corp. ‘ 
“General Electric Co. ‘ 25 
Gould Storage Battery Co. 

Graybar Electric Co. an 

Gray Manufacturing Co., The 26 


Harter Corporation, The 


Herdrich & Boggs..... ne 33 
Highway Trailer Co.............. ee 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. , 31 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co.. rere 
International Creosoting & Construction 


. iunedavdtatantt ket 33 
International Harvester Co. 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 
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Kearney Corp., James R. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.. .4-5-6-7 


Kennecott Wire & Cable Co. (subsidiary 
of Kennecott Copper Corp.) 

Kester Solder Corp.. 

Klein & Sons, Mathias 


Leich Sales Corporation. 
Lenz Electric Mfg. Co.. 
Loomis Advertising Co... 
Lorain Products Corporation 


MacGillis & Gibbs Co. 
Matthews Corp., W. N. 
Michigan Pole & Tie Co. 


National Carbon Co., Inc 
National Construction & 
Co. sat 
National Telephone Supply Co. 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The 


Engineering 


Owens-Illinois Glass C<« 
Division 


Hemingray 


Paine Company 

Partridge Lumber Co. 

Philco (Battery Division) 

Phillips Electric Works, Inc 

Porcelain Products, Inc... 

Pewee, Wit., Te. Bicasuscs rae ; 

Premax Sales Division, Chisholm Ryder 
Co., Ine. 


Raytheon Mfg. Co. 

Ray-O-Vac Company : 
Rebuilt Electric Equipment Co. 
Reliable Electric Co. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Roebling'’s Sons Co. John A. 


Schauer Machine Co. . 
Seymour Smith & Sons, Inc. 
Shalicross Mfg. Co. 
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Sparta Manufacturing Co. 
Stewart Brothers 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 
Suttle Equipment Co. 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Telkor, Inc 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
United States Steel Corp....... 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp. 


Valentine Clark Corporation 


Wagner-Malleable Products Co. 
Western Electric Co. - 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
Wee, Bs! Wises. 

Wray & Co., J. G 
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Iw THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS, as in any business, a penny saved is a 


penny earned. 

Tests show—and experience proves—that “Eveready” “Columbia” “Gray 
Label” Long-Life Telephone Dry Cells are preferred by most telephone com- 
panies because they /ast /onger. This means that you save money by using 


fewer batteries over a given period, and make fewer replacement calls. 


THREE REASONS WHY THEY ARE BETTER 
1. MORE ECONOMICAL. Give you many extra hours of usable service life. 
2. SUSTAINED VOLTAGE. Means improved transmission efficiency. 
3. UNIFORM QUALITY. Every cell identical ... built to a single standard... highest quality. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
Unit of Unida Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 


‘The words “Eveready”, “Columbia” and “Gray Label” are trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 





